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THE NEW “SILVER AGITATION.” 


HE current debate in the House of Re- 
presentatives on the so-called “ Warner 
Silver Bill,” proposing the unlimited 

coinage of silver dollars, weighing each 
412} grains, and further proposing that the 
difference between the market-price and the 
‘*coinage value” of a silver dollar shall 
inure to the advantage of silver dealers, and 
not to the Government, has disclosed either 
a profound ignorance or a willful disregard 
of the fundamental principles which lie at 
the basis of a bi-metallic currency com- 
posed of gold and silver. The men who 
advocate this measure profess to do so in 
the name and in the interest of bi-metal- 
lism; they are lavish in the denunciations 
which they launch at the heads of those 
who advocate a single gold standard of 
value, and argue with much vehemence of 
speech that to attach the quality of a 
** standard” and of “‘ legal tender” to either 
gold or silver exclusively is to diminish 
the quantity of the circulating medium, and 
thereby work a contraction injurivus to 
debtors, and also be obstructive of the pub- 
lic prosperity. 

In point of fact, the men who clamor for 
the unlimited coinage of silver, on the terms 
we have indicated, are monometallists of 
the most determined type. All experience 
and all theory combine to prove that the 
contemporaneous circulation of gold and 
silver coins, as respectively the common 
units of value, must everywhere and always 
d d on so fixing the ratio between the 
said gold and silver coins that their coin- 
age value shall be, for all practical pur- 
poses and as far as possible, the precise 
equivalent of their commercial value. This 
proposition is the fundamental basis—the 
sine qua non—of all bi-metallism. Every 
nation which has ever attempted to insti- 
tute a bi-metallic currency has laid the 
foundation for its coinage in a legal ascer- 
tainment of the monetary equivalency be- 
tween gold and silver, and this monetary 
equivalency has been made to depend on 
the assumed relative market value of each 
at the time when the proportion between 
them was fixed. It is of the very essence 
of bi-metallism that this proportion should 
be a fact and nota pigment, The truth of 
this statement is written in all history and 
in all political economy. Why was the mint 
ratio between gold and silver fixed by the 
Congress of the United States at 1.15 inthe 
year 1792? Because this legal proportion 
was supposed to express the true state of 
the gold and silver market at that time. 
Why was this mint ratio fixed by France at 
1,154 in 1802? Because this ratio was 
then and there supposed to represent the 
actual facts of the gold and silver market. 
Why was this mint ratio changed by the 
United States from 1.15 to 1.16 in the year 
1834? Because it was supposed that the 
commercial value of gold and silver had 
changed from 1.15 to 1.16 at that epoch. 
Every time that this mint ratio has been 
fixed, and every time that it has been 
changed, there has been a recognition of 
the primal, fundamental truth that bi- 
metallism lives and moves and has its 
being in the just and accurate ascertain- 
ment of the real commercial value of gold 
and silver in the markets of the world. 
Any attempt to fix this ratio otherwise than 
in accordance with the facts of the case at 
the time being is seen to be futile wherever 
men propose to establish a gold and silver 
coinage having equal currency, and having 
an equally honest quality of legal tender. 
Hence, when the commercial ratio between 
gold and silver undergoes a change, there 
must be a corresponding change in the mint 
ratio of gold and silver coins, if these coins 
are to be retained in circulation as equally 
and alike the measures of value according 
to the money units respectively represented 
by them. According to the money unit of 
the United States, a dollar in gold and a 
dollar in silver must be of equal value in 
fact before they can practically be made to 
circulate together, and before they can 
honestly be used alike in the payment of 
all debts. 

And it is this consideration which cuts up 
by the roots the sophistical argument used 
by the “‘ silver inflationists " when they ex- 


claim that to alter the silver dollar so as to 
make it the equivalent of the gold dollar 
would be to favor the ‘bloated bond- 
holders” and ‘‘coupon clippers” of the 
public debt. This debt, they say, is re- 
deemable, according to the contract, ‘‘ in 
coin of the standard value” fixed in 1834, 
and to provide that the ratio between gold 
and silver shall now be increased would 
work an increase in the public debt. This 
statement’ is not true. To reudjust the 
silver coins of the United States so that 
they should be monetary units of value as 
truly and really as gold coins, would be 
simply to say that the debt of the United 
States should be the same when measured 
in silver as when measured in gold. The 
Acts creating the United States bonds were 
passed at a time when the words “* standard 
coin of the United States ” were understood 
to refer to gold, because the mint ratio 
fixed in 1834 had practically suspended 
the coinage of silver. And since our Gov- 
ernment has twice fixed the mint ratio 
between gold and silver, with the view of 
conforming to the commercial value of each 
metal at the time, it follows that our 
country is committed to the doctrine that 
equivalency in the circulation of gold and 
silver coins depends on the equivalency of 
their relative values, and that equivalency 
in their legal tender quality depends, if 
honestly used, on the same fundamental 
consideration. 

But in fact the ‘‘bondholder argument” 
has no rightful place in the present agita- 
tion for unlimited coinage of silver dollars 
worth eighty-five cents each. Nobody pro- 
poses to pay the public debt just now, or 
within the next twenty years, and least of 
all men the ‘‘silver inflationists” and the 
comparative ‘‘repudiationists.” The de- 
mand of the hour is for honest money—for 
money that does not fluctuate one, two, or 
five per cent. a day, and which will afford a 
stable basis for business enterprises and 
productive industry. Whether it be possi- 
ble to establish and maintain a bi-metallic 
currency of gold and silver we forbear to 
discuss at this time; but we venture to 
affirm, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that it is impossible to establish and 
maintain such a currency without the con- 
currence of the leading commercial nations 
of the world, and without providing for a 
periodical revision of the mint ratio fixed 
by law between the two metals. Any at- 


‘tempt to escape these irreversible condi- 


tions is un ignorant attempt to fight against 
the laws of nature, while any attempt to 
evade these conditions is an unscrupulous 
attempt to frame mischief by law and to 
devise unrighteousness by statute. And it 
is the blended ignorance and moral obtuse- 
ness brought to light by the current diseus- 
sion of the silver question which nish 
the chief grounds of alarm for the future. 
Tho particular measure now pending will be 
brought to confusion, if not by the wisdom 
of Congress, then by the wholesome inter- 
position of the Executive veto. But while 
such schemes are hatched, and while such 
‘‘lunacy” is in the air, what man of ordi- 
nary prudence can be expected to risk his 
money in enterprises which the breath of a 
future Congress may blast? Though im- 
potent to pass their inflation Bills, the in- 
flationists of both the Greenback and the 
Silver persuasion are unhappily not impo- 
tent to arrest the return of business confi- 
dence by their wild and reckless agitation. 








THE EMULATION OF THE 
NATIONS. 


T seems to be definitely settled that there 

is to be another great World’s Fair in the 
United States at as early a date as is prac- 
ticable. Some of its friends put it as far 
off as 1889—the centennial anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution and the 
elevation of Washington to the Presidency ; 
but ten years seems too long a period for 
mere preparatory work. The other promi- 
nent date mentioned is 1883, rendered mem- 
orable as a centennial anniversary by the 
close of the Revolutionary War and the 
evacuation of New York by the British. 
But perhaps neither date will be selected. 
There is a prevalent notion that the ‘‘ cen- 
tennial” whimsey has been worked out, and 
it is quite possible that an intermediate 
date, like 1885 or 1886, may be chosen at 
last. 

Only one thing is definitely settled—that 
the Exposition is to be held at New York 
City. At the present date four committees 
are at work trying to facilitate matters—a 
Board of Trade Committee, a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, a Brooklyn Committee, and a West 
Side Committee, and they pull this way and 
that in fayor of various locations, with con- 
siderable celerity and strength; but as none 
of them has any authority whatever to do 
anything more than talk, it is pretty certain 
that the questions of date and site will be 
settled by Congress under the Bill which 
Mr. Hewitt, of the Citizens’ Committee, has 
had introduced for that purpose. 

The location, Congress will please to re- 
member, is a matter of grave consequence. 
It should combine advantages which may 
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bility of landscape adornment ; 5, economy. 
As to spaciousness, the grounds where the 
exhibition is held should contain not less 
than 200 acres, and more if possible. As 
to healthfulness, the situation should ad- 
mit of perfect drainage, and should be 
sightly and salubrious. As to accessibility, 
the site should be as near as possible to 
Union Square, New York, and so placed 
that 50,000 people can be delivered there 
within one hour, and so that heavy freights 
can be easily handled. Concerning these 
first three conditions, the Central Park of 
this city and the Prospect Park of Brook- 
lyn offer every imaginable inducement, 
except as to the delivery of heavy ma- 
chinery by sea, to which Port Morris, just 
above the Harlem River, on the east side, 
can claim pre-eminence. Manhattan Park 
and eight or ten unoccupied squares imme- 
diately adjoining, are also much spoken of. 
These lie directly on Central Park, which 
they face upon the west, and if they shall 
ultimately be chosen for the site, the park 
fence might be removed at this point, 
making the exhibition grounds seem to in- 
clude the whole of this vast garden of 850 
acres, of which New York and the country 
are now s0 justly proud. 

There is a well-defined and earnest re- 
monstrance against tearing upand mutilat- 
ing Central Park for the purpose of this great 
international show. It would ruin a large 
part of this superb resting-place and plea- 
sure-ground for many years, and the de- 
secration should be prevented if any other 
acceptable place can be found. Perhaps 
this hundred or two unoccupied acres lying 
directly on the Park will answer the re- 
quirements. They are as healthful and as 
accessible as the Park, and they can be 
rendered as beautiful at an expense smaller 
than that required to destroy the loveliness 
already created, and then to renew it when 
the exhibition is finished. It seems a 
wanton wastefulness to destroy for a six 
months’ occupation what cannot*be re- 
stored in many years. 

Of the good to the country which the ex- 
hibition would do commercially, it is not 
necessary to speak. It would certainly be 
a success far beyond the Philadelphia ex- 
periment. Several million people would 
avail themselves of the chance to visit the 
metropolis, and American skill and ingenu- 
ity would make a profitable acquaintance 
with all the world. 








TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 


MONG the commendable acts of the State 

Legislature, which adjourned on Thurs- 
day last, was the passage of the Bill for the 
regulation of tenement and lodging-houses 
in New York and Brooklyn.’ This Bill, if 
honestly carried out, will prevent the erev- 
tion or adaptation of tenement or lodging- 
houses which will occupy more than 65 per 
cent. of any ordinary city lot, and will se- 
cure uniformity in the construction of all 
buildings of this sort, so far as relates to 
heights of ceilings, means of ventilation, 
number of occupants, etc. The more im- 
portant provisions of the Act are thus sum- 
marized : 


“Every room in a tenement-house hereafter 
erected or converted, except rooms in the attic, 
must be not less than eight feet in height from the 
floor to the ceiling; and every habitable room in the 
attic of such building must be at least eight feet in 
height throughout not less than one-half the areaof 
such room. Every such room must have a window 
opening to the outer air, or over the door a perfectly 
constructed ventilator communicating with a room 
that has communication with the outer air; the 
area of a window must be at least one-tenth of the 
superficial area of the room; the top of the window 
must not be less than seven feet six inches above the 
floor, and the upper half must be made s0 as to 
open the full width. Every habitable room of a less 
area than 100 superficial feet, if it does not com- 
municate directly with the external air, and is with- 
out an open fireplace, must have an air shaft ex- 
tending to the roof, or otherwise, as the Board of 
Health may prescribe. But in all houses hereafter 
erected in the City of New York, which shall be 
used, occupied, leased, or rented for a tenement or 
lodging-house, every habitable room must have at 
least one window, with a movable sash, having an 
opening of not less than ten square feet, admitting 
light and air directly from the public street or the 
yard of said house. : 

‘““Whenever the Sanitary Superintendent shall 
certify that any tenement-house or room therein is 
80 overcrowded that there shall be afforded less than 
600 cubic feet of air to each occupant of such build- 
ing or room, the Board of Health may issue an order 
requiring the number of occupants of such build- 
ing or room to be reduced so that the inmates may 
not exceed one person to 600°cubic feet of air. The 
reduction must be made within ten days after notice 
to the landlord, agent, or occupant In no case 
must there be more persons occupying a tenement 
than at the rate of one person to every thirty square 
feet of the tenement-house let. Whenever there are 
more than ten families in a tenement-house there 
must bea janitor or housekeeper, if the Board of 
Health so require. 

*«The Board of Health must collect a license fee 
of $3 annually for every tenement-house let, hired, 
or occupied in the City of New York. The money is 
to be known as the ‘‘ Tenement House Fund,” and 
is to be used for thesupport of the sanitary police, 
and the surplus for the inspection of tenements, and 
the better security and protection of the life and 
health of persons living in such buildings.” 


It is provided that every owner or other 
person who may violate this Act shall be 
liable to a penalty of ten dollars for every 
day the violation continues. It is to be 
presumed that the benefits of this timely 
Act will be immediate, since the provisions 
relating to the amount of air and space to 
be allowed to each occupant of a tenement- 
house, and the number of occupants to be 
allowed in such structures, apply as well 
to tenement-houses already in existence as 





be enumerated as follows: 1, spaciousness ; 





2, healthfulness; 3, accessibility; 4, capa- | 


With anything like a thorough and vigor- 
ous performance, by the corps of inspectors, 
of the work assigned them, there should be 
a very. sensible diminution of tenement- 
house mortality during the hot season upon 
which we are soon to enter. 








THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


HE International Congress, which is now 
in session in Paris for the purpose of 
considering and choosing a route for a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama seems 
to be making satisfactory progress. Origin- 
ally there were no less than seven different 
projects. These, however, were in time re- 
duced to four—the Nicaragua, the San 
Blas, the Atrato-Napipi, and the route re- 
commended by Lieutenant Wyse. This 
officer made two separate surveys, between 
the years 1876 and 1879, both by way of 
the Gulf of San Migueland the Tuyra River 
to the Atlantic. One of these followed the 
valley of the Tuyra and oneof its branches, 
thence over the divide to the River Ca- 
guini, which empties into the Atrato. The 
other commences at the same point on the 
Pacific, some twenty miles from the Gulf of 
San Miguel, thence east to the junction 
of the Tupisa with the Chucunague, and 
then makes a uearly straight line to Acanti 
on the Atlantic, where it will be necessary 
to build a harbor. This last survey was 
the most satisfactory, and it is the route 
which Wyse recommends. The total length 
of the route would be 125 kilometres, of 
which 75 kilometers would have to be ex- 
cavated. It would imply the removal of 
70,000,000 cubic metres of earth and stone, 
and the construction of a tunnel of seven- 
teen kilometres in length. It could not be 
constructed in less than ten years, and it 
would cost one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars. 
These figures indicate clearly the formid- 
able nature of the difficulties which lie in 
the way of a ship canal across the isthmus. 
On some of the routes proposed the canal 
could be constructed at a less cost; but 
one hundred million dollars is about the 
lowest estimate. According to latest re- 
ports, the Wyse scheme, and all those 
plans, indeed, which imply the construction 
of a tunnel, have been abandoned. The 
choice, it appears, now lies between the 
Nicaragua route and that which connects 
Simon Bay with the Port of Panama. There 
is a strong presumption now that the 
former will be preferred. The Panama 
route has, no doubt, much to recommend 
it, but the harbors are poor and the coun- 
try along the Chagres River is extremely 
unhealthy. The Nicaraguan route will 
utilize the San Juan River and the Lake of 
Nicaragua. It will be about one hundred 
and eighty miles from ocean to ocean. On 
the San Juan River it will be necessary to 
construct a series of dams, and between 
Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, a distance 
‘of sixteen miles, there will be needed not 
fewer than ten locks, which will involve 
heavy and expensive cutting. 

On the whole, there seems a reasonable 
prospect that the Congress will accomplish 
its intended task, and that, as the result of 
the deliberations of its members, the isth- 
mus will at length be pierced from ocean 
to ocean. M. Lesseps has given his word 
for it that as soon as a route is agreed 
upon, the needed funda, to the amount at 
least of one hundred millions of dollars, 
will be promptly produced. It is a mighty 
undertaking; but it is a necessary step in 
the onward march of progress. Hitherto 
the isthmus has been a barrier to human 
enterprise. It must not be permitted to 
remain a perpetual obstruction to the com- 
merce of the world. 


IN THE OLD WORLD. 


Ga" by concluding a treaty with 

Samoa, has chown in behalf of her 
interests in the Pacific a foresight that the 
United States Government ought long ago 
to have shown on behalf of its own. Not 
only Germany, but England, France, and 
even Italy, have the start of American com- 
merce in yonder latitudes, as well as in the 
West Indies and in Central and South Ame- 
rica. Bismarck’s war at home withthe ad- 
vocates of free-trade seems to have turned 
decidedly in his favor, notwithstanding the 
fact that a congress of representatives from 
seventy-two towns, convened by the com- 
munal authorities of Berlin, has voted— 
68 towns for and 4 opposed—a series of 
resolutions against the proposed duties on 
corn and cattle. Herr Von Forbenbeck has 
resigned the Presidency of the Reichstag, 
and is to become President of an Anti-Corn 
League; Herr Seydewitz, conservative, was 
elected in his place. The Reichstag has 
approved the Anglo-German treaty for the 
prevention of the slave trade on the African 
coast. The German Government has de- 
cided to restrict, temporarily, the sales of 
silver, and may possibly suspend them alto- 
gether. This indicates, it is thought, a 


disposition to increase the silver coinage. 
It is expected that a proclamation of cle- 
mency relative to the Falk laws will be 





to those hereafter erected or converted. 


issued on the occasion of the Emperor 
William's golden wedding. 
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The Austrian Reichsrath was closed last 
Saturday with a speech by Emperor Francis 
Joseph. The Danube is very high, and 
threatens great damage to thecrops. Neatly 
all the Austrian villages between Pesth and 
Bazias have water in the streets. At Bel- 
grade, the river is twenty miles wide. The 
Sultan of Turkey has issued an irade sanc- 
tioning the Eastern Roumelian constitution. 
The Russian evacuation of Eastern Roume- 
lia will probably be completed before the 
appointed time. A dispatch from Constan- 
tinople announces that Kaireddin Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, has tendered his resigna- 
tion; if it is accepted, the change will 
, doubtless have a far-reaching effect. Ger- 
many and France are said to be co-operat- 
ing heartily on the Greek question. Greece 
is mobilizing 30,000 men, and, it is said, 
has sent an agent to the United States to 
buy ironclads. The Porte has communi- 
cated to its representatives abroad almost 
incredible stories of atrocities committed 
by “Greek brigands” on Turkish soldiers 
ambuscaded in a forest in the district of 
Trikala. The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
has passed a Bill making the performance 
of civil marriage before the religious cere- 
mony obligatory. 

Russia continues to be terrorized by in- 
cendiary fires, the suspected fire-bugs being 
Nihilists, of course. A fresh outbreak of 
the fire at Nimiuralsk destroyed several 
Government buildings. Another fire at 
Orenburg swept away a large part of the 
suburb which had previously been spared. 
At Irbit eighty houses were burned. The 
Czar has determined to shorten the period 
of military service in the line by three 
years; this will permit a vast increase in 
the number of recruits. ‘The assailant of 
General Dreutelm has been arrested at 
Kieff, where also two Nihilists have just 
been condemned to be shot. 

In France, the death of Roch, the execu- 
tioner, at the age of fifty-six, left a vacancy 
which, strange to say, no less than 568 ap- 
plicants immediately sought to fill. Among 
them were twenty-one hackmen and eighty- 
seven doctors. Roch had made several im- 
provements in the apparatus of his hideous 
calling, notably the noiseless putting to- 
gether of the parts of tho guillotine with 
wooden screws, the lowering of the platform 
almost to the level of the ground, and the 
- shielding of the ax with a wooden screen to 
prevent the glitter of the steel from catch- 
ing the eye of the condemned man on his 
coming out from -prison. ‘These improve- 
ments were all prompted by the same 
merciful motive which led the benevolent 
Dr. Guillotine to invent the machine (so 
accurately described by the late Dr. Gard- 
ner) which gave the inventoran unenviable 
immortality by cutting off his own head 
and the heads of thousands of other vic- 
tims. Roch also enlarged the basket so 
that, if necessary, it could hold four heads 
at a time. He was himeelf a plump, placid, 
phlegmatic, bourgeois-looking man, a regu- 
lar attendant at the Church of St. Ambroise, 


fond of music and flowers, and the Lord, 


Bountiful of the ducks and birds in the 
parks and squares. 

England is rejoicing that her apprehen- 
sions of a fresh Indian mutiny in the Dec- 
can have been quieted; that Yakoob Khan’s 
acceptance of satisfactory terms of submis- 
sion virtually ends the Afghanistan War 
and provides the British Empire in India 
with ‘‘a scientific frontier”; and that even 
Mr. Gladstone has found reason to con- 
gratulate the Hon. Mr. Stanhope, Under- 
Secretary of State for India, on his present- 
ment of the financial condition of India. 
The Duke of Argyll has left London on his 
way to Canada, where he intends to pass 
four months. The Council of the English 
Royal Agricultural Society have been re- 
commended to obtain and publish reports 
on the corn and wheat-raisicng capabilities 
of the United States, Canada, Russia, In- 
dia and Australia, with reference to the 
probable food supply for the English 
market. After all, the bread question is at 
the bottom of all European questions. 


THERE is to be no tinkering with the tariff at 
the present session of Congress, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House having voted 
to lay_over until the regular session all Bills 
or joint resolutions affecting the revenues. 
The country will be gratetul for even so brief 
a respite. 





Mavp MILuEr, the actress, who has been ar- 
rested on a charge of abduction, and whom 
some of our contemporaries refer to as the 
daughter ot Joaquin Miller, is in no wise re- 
lated to the poet. His only daughter, Maud 
Miller, a child of ten or twelve years, will 
shortly return from the West, with oe father, 
to complete her education at the Manhattan- 
ville Convent of the Sacred Heart. 





Wuite the new California Constitution is, no 
doubt, in many respects, pernicious in its ten- 
dencies, the means employed by some of its 
opponents to compass its defeat seem to 
have been altogether indefensible. Many of 
the great corporations resorted to coercion 
and bulldozing of the most obnoxious form in 
their efforts to control their employés, and, 
failing in their purpose, are now, it is said, 
discharging all who refused to obey their be- 
hests. One of the railroad companies organized 





a thorough system of compulsion and detec- 
tion, and men who went to the polls firmly 
convinced that. their employers did not know 
how they were going to vote, found, on their 
return to work, that their services were no 
longer needed. This ostracism of voters for 
opinion’s sake puts those who are guilty of it 
on a level with the demagogues of the “ sand- 
lots,” and, if persisted in, will be sure to pro- 
duce a reaction in favor of those who suffer 
from corporation tyranny, as well as the 
cause which they represent. 





We referred some time since to the new 
cental system which it was proposed to intro- 
duce in this country. The system has now re- 
ceived the approval, by formal vote, of the 
Produce Exchange of this city, and it is 
believed that.a date will soon be fixed, after 
which all transactions shall be made in hun- 
dred pounds, or the multiple thereof. This 
will introduce a new standard for the sale of 
flour, grain, petroleum and produce, and will 
do away with the annoying diversity of me- 
thods heretofore pursued. 





In a communication to the Senate, Secretary 
Sherman states that since the first of January 
last legal-tender notes to the amount of 
$4,133,513 have been redeemed in coin. The 
coin reserve of the Treasury for the purpose 
of maintaining resumption of specie payments 
has been increased to $138,000,000, that being 
about forty per centum of the notes outstand- 
ing to be redeemed, and believed to be the 
smallest reserve upon which resumption could 
be prudently begun and successfully main- 
tained. 





Tue work of erecting the buildings for the 
Mexican Exposition has been commenced, and 
will be prosecuted to completion with all pos- 
sible dispatch. An agent of the Government 
who is now in this city for the purpose of su- 
pervising the construction of the iron-work 
necessary for the buildings, expresses entire 
confidence that the Exposition will be opened, 
in oe ah order, at the time appointed—the 
first of January next. This Exhibition will 
afford American manufacturers an excellent 
opportunity to extend their conquest of Mex- 
ico, and they should not fail to improve it. 





SecrETARY SHERMAN, in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, de- 
clares that he cannot under any circumstances 
accept the party nomination for Governor of 
Ohio. “I am now engaged,” he says,“in a 
public duty which demands my constant at- 
tention, and which can clearly be better 
completed by me than by any one coming 
freshly into the office. To now accept the 
nomination for Governor—though it is an 
honor I would otherwise highly prize and@’feel 
grateful for—would be justly regarded as an 
abandonment of a trust which is important to 
the whole country to promote my personal 
advancement.” This decision is eminently 
creditable to the Secretary. 





INTELLIGENCE from China shows that the 
Government would have resorted to retalia- 
tory measures against Americans had the anti- 
Chinese Bill passed by Congress received the 
approval of the President. The official class in 
China are strongly opposed to the growth of 
foreign influence in the country, and they 
would welcome any excuse for initiating a 
vigorous anti-foreign policy, and re-establish- 
ing the barriers which the progress of recent 
years has, to some extent, broken down. The 
folly which imagines that this can be done is 
only equaled by the folly which supposes 
that we can suspend in the case of Chinamen 
the natural laws which govern the movement 
of populations the world over. 





Tue Committee on Manufactures of the 
House of Representatives has taken up the 
subject of the adulteration of food, and pro- 
poses to make a thorough and critical inquiry, 
with the aid of experts in chemistry, as to the 
whole range of articles in which adulterants 
are employed. Such an investigation must 
result in the accumulation of a mass of valuable 
information, and it can scarcely be otherwise 
than that the necessity of legislation will be 
made so apparent as to compel the speedy en- 
actment of laws for the protection of the pub- 
lic against a steadily growing evil. A Bill 
already introduced imposes a fine and impris- 
onment upon persons manufacturing, selling 
or bartering any article of food or drink con- 
taining any injurious ingredient or material. 





Ir is a wholesome sign, as indicative of a 
steady growth and development of our agri- 
cultural interests, that the demand for land in 
the West is constantly increasing in volume 
and urgency. In one week, recently, applica- 
tions were received for 192,000 acres of land 
for settlement in Dakota, and during the same 
week applications were received in Minnesota 
for 500,000 acres. Of the ninety-six registers 
of the Land Office, over half are reporting im- 
mense increase in the settlement of the public 
lands in the West. The General Land Office 
is running behind because of the increased busi- 
ness of the department, which during the past 
two years has more than trebled. Not only 
our material prosperity, but the stability ofour 
institutions, is augmented by the multiplica- 
tion of landowners, and the present tendency 
towards the occupation of our vast territorial 
area is, therefore, a most encouraging phase 
of our national life. 


Tue advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment will find small ground for en- 
couragement in the recent action of the Swiss 
Republic. Thirty-one years ago the death 





penalty for capital offenses was abolished in 
that Republic, and twenty-six years later, in 
1874,.a Federal penal code was adopted which 
prohibited capital punishment altogether in all 
of the cantons. The punishment of capital 
crimes by imprisonment for life has therefore 
had five years of unquestioned trial, while as 
to certain other offenses, the new system had 
enjoyed a test six times as long. Instead of 
crime diminishing as was expected, it has 
alarmingly increased, infanticide, assassina- 
tion, and other offenses having become more 
common than at any previous period. The 
people have now by a vote of 191,197 to 
177,263 voted to restore the death penalty, and 
the world will accept their verdict as a proof 
that the substitution of the prison for the scaf- 
fold is a failure as a restraining and correc- 
tionary measure in preventing and dealing 
with the more heinous forms of crime. 





Tue Southern Representatives in Congress 
have an opportunity to silence the complaints 
of the “ stalwarts,’’ which, itis to be regretted, 
they do not care, apparently, to improve. 
They protest earnestly, when charged with 
playing the réle of obstructionists, that their 
motives are misconstrued, but itis their own 
fault that it is so. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Herald, who is by no means an 
unfriendly critic, says truly of the course of 
these Southern Representatives 


“They have a majority of their party in both 
Houses; they could count upon the co-operation 
of a number of sensible Northern men in any 
moderate and just measures and in resisting the 
extremists, but they choose not to act. They 
have, in fact, sacrificed their own people and 
brought the whole South into suspicion, and 
unless they act quickly and decisively their best 
friends will begir to believe that the reports 
of their secret intentions are true, They can, 
if they will, pass the Appropriation Bills and ad- 
journ Congress on or before the Ist of June, and if 
this is not done the blame will justly lie at their 
door. Does the South really mean to starve the 
army and keep the country in turmoil? That is the 
question they must answer by acts, and not by pri- 
vate and barren professions ’”’ 





A siGniricant proof of the growing modera- 
tion of feeling in France is furnished in the 
disposition of the question of the restoration 
tothe Legion of Honor of the Communists who 
were members of the Order before their con- 
demnation. It has not only been decided to 
give them back their decorations, but it is 
proposed that a sum shall be added to the 
vote of credit for the Legion sufficient to pay 
them all arrears of their pensions which have 
aécumulated during the time they have been 
erased from the list. There are about forty 
who will receive the Legion and forty-five the 
military medals, and if this proposition shall 
prevail, an unexpected windfall will await 
them on their return to France. -The London 

iner, commenting on these facts, says per- 
tinently that “decorations in general, and the 
institution of the Legion of Honor in particu- 
lar, having always been bitterly attacked by 
the extreme Republicans as being symbols of 
aristocracy and inventions of despotism, it is, 
to say the least, curious to witness all the ef- 
forts they are making to get the ribbon of the 
Legion and the Military Medal restored to 
their friends and protégés.” 





We publish elsewhere the last circular of 
Fisk & Hatch, who have sustained so impor- 
tant a part in marketing the four. per cent. 
loan, setting forth the advantages of these 
bonds, and their desirableness as a permanent 
investment. The circulars of this eminent firm 
have contributed very largely to the popular 
information as to the value of our national 
securities, the effects of refunding, etc., while 
they have at the same time combated erro- 
neous views and inculcated sound financial 
doctrines with a vigor and effectiveness which 
entitle them to the heartiest commendation. 
One of their recent circulars embodied these 
propositions, which, to say the least of them, 
will not be disputed by any friend of honest 
finance : i 

“No country or nation ever became great and 
prosperous that permanently paid a iarge rate of 
interest on its public debt. 

— country or nation pays no interest 
a 

“A country or nation in bad credit pays the high- 
est rates. 

** A country or nation honest, upright and jealous 
of its credit, borrows money on its own terms. 


pe and enterprise seek that land and its se- 
curities, 

“The reduction of the rate of interest on our 
public debt to three and a half and four per cent. 
is a permanent benefit to every person and enter- 
prise in the country, and is the surest sign of re- 
turning national wealth and sound prosperity.”’ 





A Bru relating to the manner of counting 
the Presidential electoral vote has finally been 
matured by the House Committee on that sub- 
ject. It provides, first, that disputes as to 
electoral votes in any State shall be decided 
by the highest judicial tribunal of such State. 
Then it is provided that the two Houses of 
Congress shall meet on the second Monday in 
February after the election, and proceed to 
count the votes in the alphabetical order of 
the States; if there be a controversy in any 
State, and a certified decision of it by its high- 
est judicial tribunal, the electoral votes of 
that State shall be counted in accordance 
therewith, unless the decision be reversed by 
both Houses. If there be a controversy and 
no such judicial decision, the contested votes 
shall not be counted unless both Houses con- 
cur therein. If there be conflicting judicial 
decisions, or conflicting certificates, the deci- 
sion or certificate held by both Houses to be 
given by proper authority shall not be con- 
clusive unless approved by both Houses. 
These provisions, it will be observed, practi- 
cally put the control of the whole Presidential 
question in the hands of the party having con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress. These are 
very dangerous provisions. Itis an extremely 
easy matter to get up a contest in any State, 


or in every State, and the inducement held out 
in this Bill to institute such contests in order 
to throw the whole matter into Congress 
would be almost certain to provoke the more 
desperate class of politicians to seize the op- 
portunity offered for the achievement of par- 
tisan ends. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Over 1,400 immigrants arri 
May 2ath, grants arrived at this port, 


Emicrants are crowding into Minnesota in 
unprecedented numbers, 


Gunzrat Grant is expected to arrive at San 
Francisco about July 20th. 


Tus steamers sailing from this port on Saturday 


last carried 350 passengers and heavy cargoes of mer- 
chandise, - 


A rire in Brooklyn, on the night of May 23rd, 
destroyed a linseed oil mill and stores, valued at 
$700,000. 

TEN young ladies graduated at the tenth annual 
commencement of the Women’s Medical College of the 
New York Infirmary, May 22d. 


Tue International Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and 
British Provinces was held in Baltimore last week. 


Conoress will authorize the appointment of a 
commission to represent the United States at the Inter- 


national Exposition to be held in Sydney and Melbourne, 
Australia. 


A Brit, has been introduced in the Senate for- 
bidding Chinamen to engage in any other business than 


commerce, or to acquire any real property except fora 
residence, 


Ex-Porice Commisstoner Nicwors of this 
city bas commenced proceedings against.Governor Rob- 
inson and Mayor Cooper for what he claims his wrong- 
ful removal, 


Horacz Capron, Ex-Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, has recently made a purchase of sheep ip Avon, 


N. Y., for the Japanese Government, of which he is an 
accredited agent. 


Tux House of Representatives remained in ses- 
sion during the wheté of Friday and Friday night last 
in a struggle over the Silver Bill. The Bill was passed 
by a vote of 114 to 97. 


A report to the Pennsylvania Senate from the 
State Treasurer shows that there will be a deficit on 
November 80th, 1880, of over $1,700,000. © It is pro- 
posed to increase taxation, 


Tue Democrats of Iowa nominated a State 
ticket headed by Judge Trimble, on May 2st, and 
adopted a platform indorsing the conduct of the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, 


Tue Legislative Appropriation Bill has passed 
both Houses of Congress, and been sent to the President, 
who is expected to veto it. The Senate has passed the 
Bill to prevent the introduction of contagious diseases. 


Governor Sr. Joun of Kansas says that the 
people of that State will be able to provide for the negro 
emigrants from the South, whom he represents to be 
sober, industrious, and willing to face the difficulties in 
their way, 


Tus House Committee on Appropriations, by a 
majority vote, has authorized a favorable report to be 
made to the House on Representative Cannon’s Bill 
making additional appropriations for the pay of letter- 
carriers. The Bill appropriates $131,900 for the fiscal 
tod of 1880, and $25,000 to meet the deficiency for 

An agreement has been arrived at by the mana- 
gers of the elevated railroad companies of this city, by 
which all the roads will be controJled and operated by 
the Manhattan Company, which assumes the payment 
of the interest onthe bonded debt, and guarantees an 
annual dividend of ten per cent. on the combined stock 
of the two companies. 


Tue assignees of Archbishop Purcell have filed 
a schedule of the assets and liabilities of the Archbishop 
and his brother, Edward Purcell. The tota} amount of 
claims presented is $3,097,651.49, and the total assets 
are $1,181,569.47, of which amount $418,536.28 is 
classed as doubtful. The Archbishop will begin solicit- 
ing ald from the churches of New York in a few days, 
with the consent of the Cardinal. 


By a fusion of the Repetlionn and Tammany 
members of the New York of Aldermen, Mayor 
Cooper’s nominations of Stephen B. French for Police 
Commissioner, Cornelius Van Cott for Fire Commis- 
sioner, and Jacob Hess for Commissioner of Charities 
and Correction, were confirmed; and those of John N. 
Hayward for President of the Tax Board, and James 
Daly for Dock Commissioner, were rejected, 


Tue Louisiana Constitutional Convention has 
adopted articles probibiting the Legislature {rom passing 
any law fixing the price:of manual ‘labor, appropriating 
money in aid of any church or priest, preacher or min- 
ister, giving preference or discriminating against any re- 
ligious creed and prohibiting appropriations for private 
or benevolent purposes to individuals or communities, 
excepting public institutions of the State; also, impris- 


onment for debt. 
Foreign. 


Att the striking Durham coal-miners have re- 
turned to work, 

A xnecurrence of the drouth in the province of 
Ceara, Brazil, is feared. 


Tue Home Rulers in the House of Commons 
have chosen as their leader William Shaw, Member 
for County Cork, in the place of Dr. Isaac Butt, deceased. 


Tux Brazilian Government has declared that it 
will not interfere in the Chile and Bolivia-Peruvian war, 
though willing to offer mediation whenever asked to 
do 80. 

Tue hostility of the Greeks towards the Turks 
bas resulted in a battle at Perlazia, Thessaly, in which 
tho Turkish forces lost 450 men. The insurgents lost 
only seventy men, but that number includes their 
leaders. 

Bap tidings come from British India. In Cash- 
mere there is a severe famine, for which the incompe- 
tent officials are unable to provide aremedy. In the 
Deccan lawless bands are engaged in plunder and incen- 
diarism. 


Tue French Government has decided not to 
grant amnesty to members of the Commune, but simply 
to pardon them after the 6th of June. Rochefort, 
Vallés and Blanqui will be thus pardoned, but a simple 
pardon does not include the restoration of civil rights. 


Ir was expected that the treaty with Yakoob 
Khan would be signed May 26th. According to its pro- 
visions, Great Britain will treat the Kuram, Sibi, and 
Pishin Valleys as assigned, not annexed, territory, and 
will hand the surplus revenues over to Yakoob Khan, 





who will also be guaranteed a subsidy of £120,000 
yearly. 
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THE FIRST PLACE 
M. E, CHURCH, 
BRooktywn, N. Y, 


| A wows the many ec- 
' clesiastical edifices 
in the ‘‘ City of Church- 
es,” the First Place Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church 
of South Brooklyn holds 
a prominent place. It is 
a fine, large and a owed 
-ing structure, standing 
: atthe head of First Place, 
‘on the corner of Summit 
and Henry Streets. Al- 
though the present edi- 
\fiee was erected in 1855, 
tthe church society has an 
-alder existence. It ori- 
:ginated about 1852, and 
ithe first building used for 
worship was in Summit 
‘Street, only about half a 
Ylock from the present 
loeation. This building 
Welonged to Mr. Charles 
Bridges, now deceased, 
sd is at present occu- 
vied as a dwelling-house. 
‘he project of erecting 
the present church edi- 
fice was started by Mr. 
Samuel Carter and Mr. 
M, W. Barber. « These 
gentlemen were much 
assisted by Mr.’ Isaac 
Henderson, and in 1855 
the corner-stone was laid, 
The edifice was dedicat- 
ed in the following year, 
the Rev. Mr. Birch being 
at the time the pastor. 
Mr. Birch was succeeded 
by the Rev. Abel Stevens 
and the Rev. J. H. Ry- 
wance in conjunction; Mr. 
é&RyJance preaching in the 
morning and being the 
,nominag) pastor, and Mr. 
-Staveng officiating in the 
-evening. Mr. Rylance 
jhas since joined the Epis- 
-eopal commanion, and is 
show the rector of. St. 
fMark’s Church, in Stuy- 
wesant Place, New York 
City. 
The church was under 
&@ debt of $17,000 untit it 
was Race by the ef- 
forts of the Rev. Dr. A.S. 
Haunt, the then pastor, in 
1864, since whieh time it 
hes been free from such 
& paralyzing. burden. 
About three years ago it 
was deemed advisable to 
regecorate and refurnish 
the parsonage,which was 
done, and a mortgage ot 
$1,600 was.-put on the 
arsonage, To pay this, 
owever, the money is 
nearly all raised, and the 
mortgage will be lifted 
dyring the comipg Sum- 
mer. The disposition of 
religious bodies to eman- 
cipate themselves from 
debt is one of the most 
wholesome of the many 
indications of a growing 
vigor of Christian teeling 
in this country. 
' The present pastor is 
the Rev. W. W. Bowdish, 
who has been stationed 
Ahere for two years, and, 
in accordance with the 
poe A rules of - the 
Methodist denomination, 
has still one year to stay, 
being a married man. 
‘The church has been 
very prosperous under 
his malbhettotions, and ‘is 


wh aa 


jnere in membership 
contin y.: A revival 
was held last Winter, and 


one the Winter before, at each of which many new 
converts connected themselves with the church. 








THE COURT HOUSE AT COUNCIL 
BLUFFS, IOWA. 


i ig City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the east 
bank of the Missouri’ River, opposite Omaha, 
enjoys a in point of situation which must 
secure for ita high degree of prosperity. It has 
not been slow to utilize its ——— In the 
character of its buildings, its business enterprises, 
and the variety and liberality of its provision of 
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the conveniences and comforts of life, it is already 
eminent among Western towns. Its principal edi- 
fices are of brick, and among the most important 
are the County Court House, the City Hall, two 
public halls, a high-school building and six public 
schoolhouses. The Court House, of which we give 
an illustration, was built in 1867, at a cost of 
$50,000, and is admirably adapted for the uses tor 
which it was designed. Council Bluffs is well sup- 

lied with churches, has a library and reading-room 
oa or three banks, and five newspapers—two of 
which are dailies. 


EMBASSIES IN LONDON. | 


Ba wn opabed and Russia nowadays maintain the 
two most splendid embassies in London. It is 
part of the pronounced policy of Prince Bismarck to 
maintain representation abroad on a magnificent 
scale. The German Embassy is a corner house on 
Carlton House Terrace—the finest site in London— 
and was occupied by Baron Bunsen during the latter 
art of his tenure of office as Prussian Minister in 
ondon. . It is always called Prussian House. One 
side looks over St. James’s Park, the other over 
the garden which separates it from the line of 
clubs in Pall Mali. The ground-floor rooms ys 
on the.park side upon @ spacious terrace. The 
present German Ambassador, Count Munster, is 
married to a sister ot the Earl of Rosslyn, and, 
inasmuch as sbe has written an excellent cookery 
book—‘* Dainty Dishes ”—the dinners are, no doubt, 
all that canbe desired. Germany has only been 
represented by an Ambassador (as contrasted 
with a Minister) during the past few years. His 
salary is ‘about $45,000 a year, with a house. 
The Russian: Embassy, known as Chesham House, 
is in Belgravia. A great establishment is main- 
tained, and the entertainments are always en prince. 


, Rossia kept the same Minister in London—the late 


Baron Brunow—for thirty years, and Baron Van de 
Weyer represented Belgium in England as long. 
The Marquis d’Azelio was at the same time for 
_— the represéntative of Victor Emmanuel. The 

nited States and France are the countries which 
change their representatives most often, so far as 
England is concerned. France is, a'‘beit a Repub- 
lic, still represented by au. Ambassador. The dif- 
ference between ah Ambassador and a Minister is 
that, while the former represents the sovereign per- 
sonally, the latter represents the Government. The 
Ambassador can claim personal communication 
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with the sovereign, the Minister cannot. The 
French’ Embassy has for years been housed in the 
vast mansion on the south side of Hyde Park, which 
witnessed the triumphs and the reverses of Hudson, 
the railroad king. The Embassy of the Walewskis, 
under the Second Empire, was exceptionally bril- 
liant. In Louis Philippe’s time the French.Em- 
bassy occupied Hertford House; in Manchester 
Square—the Gaunt House of “ Vanity Fair.’’. This 
has now been splendidly rehabilitated, after long 
desertion, by Sir Richard Wallace, and contains a 
large proportion of the Hertford collection. Pro- 


‘bably the contents ot Hertford House are worth 


$5,000,000. The Austrian Embassy is now in Bel- 
grave Square, where Count Beust gives a great 
many splendid dinners, but it is scarcely maintained 
on the same scale of splendor as that of the repre- 
sentative of the Czar and the Emperor of Germany. 


THE DEEPEST MINE. 


| ex deepest mine in the world now worked is 

said to be the Adalbert lead and silver mine in 
Austria, which is 3,280 feet deep. The next is the 
Viviers coal mine, in, Belgium, 2,847 feet. It was 
sunk to the depth of 3,586 feet, but no coal havin 
been found, the working is at the former level. 
The deepest coal mines in England are the Dunkirk 
colliery in Lancashire, 2,824 feet, and the Rosebridge 
in the same lodcality, 2,458 feet. The deepest mine 
in this country is the Yellow Jacket of the Comstock 
Lode. | It is now 2,500 feet below the surface at the 
mouth of the main shaft, and 2,933 feet below the 
Gould and Curry croppings. 











SHEEP-RAISING IN COLORADO. 


HEEP-RAISING is, as is well known, one of the 
most active industries of Colorado, and steadily 
growing in importance. ' The best information ob- 
tainable shows the number of sheep in that State to 
be about 2,000,000, valued on an average at $2.25 
a head, or $4,500,000 in totality. Last year’s wool 
clip was some 5,000,000 pounds, worth at an esti- 
mate of 1734 cents, $875,000, to which should be 
added 500,000 lambs, valued at $1.50 a head, or 
$750,000, making $1,625,000. During 1878, 30,000 
head of sheep were driven in trom California and 
15,000 from New Mexico. ‘The shipment of wool 
the coming season will be about 7,000,000 pounds, 
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amounting, at last year's 
figures, to $1,225,000, ex- 
clusive of 750,000 lambs, 
which would bring about 
$1,125,000, creating an 
income ot $2,350,000 from 
sheep alone. In conse- 
quence of the long dis- 
tance and the want of 
double-decked cars, rail- 
way rates on sheep to 
the East have been so 
high that mutton cannot 
be shipped to any extent 
with profit. Thus far, 
sheep-raising has been 
very remunerative, and 
it will probably be more 
so when conducted with 
ampler capital and ex- 
erience. Men who em- 
arked in the business 
eight or ten years ago 
lost money from their 
lack of practical know- 
ledge, but they have 
since repaired their err- 
ors, and are now doing 
well. The failures from 
inexperience have been 
many; but those who 
understand sheep-raising 
and are industrious and 
energetic have almost 
always made money. 


A SHAKESPEARE 
PORTRAIT. 


PORTRAIT, said to 
be of Shakespeare, 
has been discovered at 
Sydney.. It has been in- 
sured for £5,000, and has 
been packed and shipped 
for England. Moreover, 
it is said to be the mis:- 
ing portrait, and has up- 
on it Jun, Jan, or, Jon, 
1611. A photo from tho 
portrait exhibits a bright 
and intellectual look. It 
must be in good preser- 
vation. The picture will, 
however, have to run the 
gauntlet of criticism on 
its arrival. 


A COSTLY WINE. 


HE most famous Ma- 
deira over known was 
the ‘‘1814 pipe.” It was 
, fished. up from the bot- 
tom of the Scheldt, a 
short. distance. above 
Flushing, in 1814, having 
remained there since 1778 
in the timbers of a ship 
which had been wrecked 
at the mouth of the river 
in that year. It was sold 
by auction at Antwerp, 
the greater portion being 
secured for Louis XVIII, 
who dispatched an agent 
with instructions to se- 
cure it regardless of ex- 
pense. The King (or the 
agent) Pca top the 
Frenc onsul at Ant- 
werp with several doz- 
ens, which he sold to the 
Due de Raguse. In 1858, 
after the death of the 
Duchesse de Raguse, 
four dozens remained in 
her cellars,and they were 
sold for something over 
their weight in gold to 
Baron Rothschild. On 
the. occasion when the 
Duchess entertained Tag- 
lioni at dinner, several 
bottles were produced. 
the hostess rightly con- 
sidering 1 that, to te 
i thought worthy of the 
precious liquor was the greatest and most be- 
coming honor that could be:paid to anybody. 








INFANT MORTALITY IN RUSSIA. 


f by ~ is scarcely a country in the world where 
infant mortality assumes more appalling dimen- 
sions than in Russia.’ This-may be ‘explained by 
the method in which newborn infants are commonly 
treated, so that it is a wonder how children sur- 
vive. After birth,-the baby is wrapped up in tow- 
els and left for several hours on the bed, till the 
bathroom has been thoroughly heated. . (No cot- 
tage, be it ever so poor and miserable, is ever built 
without a bathroom, which is generally a draughty, 
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THE FIRST PLACE 
M. E,. CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


| A MONG the many ee- 
A clesiastical edifices 
in the “City of Church- 
es,’”’ the First Place Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church 
of South Brooklyn holds 
& prominent place. It is 
a fine, large and. impos- 
-ing structure, Mention 
: atthe head of First Place, 
‘on the corner of Summit 
‘and Henry Streets. Al- 
‘though the present edi- 
ifiee was erected in 1855, 
tthe church society has an 
alder existence. It ori- 
‘ginated about 1852, and 
ithe first building used for 
worship was in Summit 
‘Street, only about half a 
Ylock from the present 
location. This building 
Welonged to Mr, Charles 
Bridges, now deceased, 
smd is at present occu- 
»ied as a dwelling-house. 
he project of erecting 
the present church edi- 
fice was started by Mr. 
Samuel Carter and Mr. 
M. W. Barber. « These 
gentlemen were much 
assisted by Mr,’ Isaac 
Henderson, and in 1855 
the corner-stone was laid, 
The edifice was dedicat- 
ed in the following year, 
the Rev. Mr. Birch being 
at the time the pastor. 
Mr. Birch was succeeded 
by the Rev. Abel Stevens 
and the Rev. J. H. Ry- 
wance in conjunction; Mr. 
Ry)ance preaching in the 
smorping and being the 
/nomiag) pastor, and Mr. 
-Staveng officiating in the 
-eveniog. Mr. Rylance 
jhas since joined the Epis- 
-¢pal commanion, and is 
snow the rector of. St. 
sMark’s Church, in Stuy- 
wesant Place, New York 
City. 
The church was under 
a debt of $17,000 until it 
was liquidated by the ef- 
forts of the Rev. Dr. A.S. 
Hant, the then pastor, in 
1864, since whieh time it 
hes been free from such 
& paralyzing. burden. 
About three years ago it 
was deemed advisable to 
regecorate and refurnish 
the parsonage, which was 
done, and @ mortgage ot 
$1,600 was,-put on the 
arsonage, To pay this, 
owever, the money is 
nearly all raised, and the 
mortgage wil] be lifted 
dyring the coming Sum- 
mer. The disposition of 
religious bodies to eman- 
cipate themselves from 
debt is one of the most 
wholesome of the many 
indications of a growing 
vigor of Christian teeling 
in this country. 
' The present pastor is 
the Rev. W. W. Bowdish, 
who has been stationed 
Ahere for two years, and, 
in accordance with the 
emer rules of : the 
Methodist denomination, 
has still one year to stay, 
being a married man. 
‘The church has been 
yery prosperous under 
his ministrations, and is 


jncreasingin membership 
contin y. A revival 
was held last Winter, and 


one the Winter before, at each of which many new 
converts connected themselves with the church. 








THE COURT HOUSE AT COUNCIL 
BLUFFS, IOWA. 


HE City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the east 
“ bank of the Missouri’ River, opposite Omaba, 
in point of situation which must 
secure for ita high degree of prosperity. It has 
not been slow to utilize its by tera In the 
character of its buildings, its business enterprises, 
and the variety and liberality of its provision of 


enjoys advant 
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the conveniences and comforts of life, it is already 
eminent among Western towns. Its principal edi- 
fices are of brick, and among the most important 
are the County Court House, the City Hall, two 
public halls, a high-school building and six public 
schoolhouses. Court House, of which we give 
an illustration, was built in 1867, at a cost of 
$50,000, and is admirably adapted for the uses tor 
which it was designed. Council Bluffs is well sup- 
lied with churches, has a library and reading-room, 
wo or three banks, and five newspapers—two of 
which are dailies. 


EMBASSIES IN LONDON. | 


Bh ogee and Russia nowadays maintain the 
two most splendid embassies in London. It is 
part of the pronounced policy of Prince Bismarck to 
maintain representation abroad on a magnificent 
scale. The German Embassy is a corner house on 
Carlton House Terrace—the finest site in London— 
and was occupied by Baron Bunsen during the latter 
poh of his tenure of office as Prussian Minister in 
ondon. . It is always called Prussian House. One 
side looks over St. James’s Park, the other over 
the garden which separates it from: the line of 
clubs in Pall Mall. @ ground-floor rooms oe 
on the park side upon @ spacious terrace. The 
present German Ambassador, Count Munster, is 
married toa sister ot the Earl of Rosslyn, and, 
inasmuch as sbe has written an excellent cookery 
book—‘‘ Dainty Dishes ”—the dinners are, no doubt, 
all that can“be desired. Germany has only been 
represented by an Ambassador’ (as contrasted 
with a Minister) during the past few years. His 
salary is about $45,000 a year; with a house. 
The Russian Embassy, known as Chesham House, 
is in Belgravia. A great establishment is main- 
tained, and the entertainments are always en prince. 


, Russia kept the same Minister in London—the late 


Baron Brunow—for thirty years, and Baron Van de 
Weyer represented Belgium in England as long. 


‘The Marquis d’Azelio was at the same time for 


fone the representative of Victor Emmantel. The 
nited States and France are the countries which 
change their representatives most often, so far as 
England is concerned. France is, a'beit a Repub- 
lic, still represented by an. Ambassador. The dif- 
ference between ah Ambassador and a Minister is 
that, while the former represents the sovereign per- 
sonally, the latter represents the Government. The 
Ambassador can claim personal communication 
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with the. sovereign, the Minister cannot. The 
French’ Embassy has for years been housed in the 
vast mansion on the south side of Hyde Park, which 
witnessed the triumphs and the reverses of Hudson, 
the railroad king. The Embassy of the Walewskis, 
under the Second Empire, was exceptionally bril- 
liant. In Louis Philippe’s time the French Em- 
bassy occupied Hertford House; in Manchester 
Square—the Gaunt House of “ Vanity Fair.” This 
has now been splendidly rehabilitated, after long 
desertion, by Sir Richard Wallace, and contains a 
large proportion of the Hertford collection. Pro- 


‘bably the contents otf Hertford House are worth 


$5,000,000. The Austrian Embassy is now in Bel- 
grave Square, where Count Beust gives a great 
many splendid dinners, but it is scarcely maintained 
on the same scale of splendor as that of the repre- 
sentative of the Czar and the Emperor of Germany. 


THE DEEPEST MINE. 


ey deepest mine in the world now worked is 

said to be the Adalbert lead and silver mine in 
Austria, which is 3,280 feet deep. The next is the 
Viviers ;coal mine, in Belgium, 2,847 feet. It was 
sunk to the depth of 3,586 feet, but no coal havin 
been found, the. working is at the former level. 
The deepest coal mines in England are the Dunkirk 
colliery in Lancashire, 2,824 feet, and the Rosebridge 
in the same locality, 2,458 feet. The deepest mine 
in this country is the Yellow Jacket of the Comstock 
Lode. | It is now 2,500 feet below the surface at the 
mouth of the main shaft, and 2,933 feet below the 
Gould and Curry croppings. 








SHEEP-RAISING IN COLORADO. 


ET is, as is well known, one of the 
most active industries of Colorado, and steadily 
growing in importance. |The best information ob- 
tainable shows the number of sheep in that State to 
be about 2,000,000, valued on an average at $2.25 
a head, or $4,500,000 in totality. Last year’s wool 
clip was some 5,000,000 pounds, worth at an esti- 
mate of 173% cents, $875,000, to which should be 
added 500,060 lambs, valued at $1.50 a head, or 
$750,000, making $1,625,000. During 1878, 30,000 
head of sheep were driven in trom California and 
15,000 from New Mexico. The shipment of wool 
the coming seagon will be about 7,000,000 pounds, 








amounting, at last year's 
figures, to $1,225,000, ex- 
clusive of 750,000 lambs, 
which would bring about 
$1,125,000, creating an 
income of $2,350,000 from 
sheep alone. In conse- 
quence of the long dis- 
tance and the want of 
double-decked cars, rail- 
way rates on sheep to 
the East have been so 
high that mutton cannot 
be shipped to any extent 
with profit. Thus far, 
sheep-raising has been 
very remunerative, and 
it will probably be more 
so when conducted with 
ampler capital and ex- 
erience. Men who em- 
arked in the business 
eight or ten years ago 
lost money from their 
lack of practical know- 
ledge, but they have 
since repaired their err- 
ors, and are now doing 
well. The failures from 
inexperience have been 
many; but those who 
understand sheep-raising 
and are industrious and 
energetic have almost 
always made money. 


A SHAKESPEARE 
PORTRAIT. 


PORTRAIT, said to 
be of Shakespeare, 
has been discovered at 
Sydney. It has been in- 
sured for £5,000, and has 
been packed and shipped 
for England. Moreover, 
it is said to be the mis-:- 
ing portrait, and has up- 
on it Jun, Jan, or, Jon, 
1611. A photo from the 
portrait exhibits a bright 
and intellectual look. It 
must be in good’ preser- 
vation. The picture will, 
however, have to run the 
gauntlet of criticism on 
its arrival, 


A COSTLY WINE. 


HE most famous Ma- 
deira over known was 
the ‘1814 pipe.” It was 
fished up from the bot- 
‘tom of the Scheldt, a 
short distance above 
Flushing, in 1814, having 
remained there since 1778 
in the timbers of a ship 
which had been wrecked 
at the mouth of the river 
in that year. It was sold 
by auction at Antwerp, 
the greater portion being 
secured for Louis XVIII., 
who dispatched an ageut 
with instructions to se- 
cure it regardless of ex- 
pense. The King (or the 
agent) presented the 
French Consul at Ant- 
werp with several doz- 
ens, which he sold to the 
Due de Raguse. In 1858, 
after the death of the 
Duchesse de Raguse, 
four dozens remained in 
her cellars,and they were 
sold for something over 
their weight in gold to 
Baron Kothschild. On 
the occasion when the 
Duchess entertained Tag- 
lioni at dinner, several 
bottles were produced. 
the hostess rightly con- 
sidering: that, to to 
as thought worthy of the 
precious liquor was the greatest and most be- 
coming honor that could be paid to anybody. 





INFANT MORTALITY IN RUSSIA. 


Ta is scarcely a country in the world where 
infant mortality assumes more appalling dimen- 
sions than in Russia.’ This-may be ‘explained by 
the method in which newborn infants are commonly 
treated, so that it is a wonder how children sur- 
vive. After birth, the baby is wrapped up in tow- 
els and left for several hours on the bed, till the 
bathroom has been thoroughly heated. (No cot- 
tage, be it ever so poor and miserable, is ever built 
without a bathroom, which is generally a draughty, 
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miserable place.) Here the child is at last bathed 
in a most primitive way, and often either dies from 
cold or is scalded by the hot water. It is then 
brought back into the house, laid upon the stove 
(a lurge stove with a broad bop is at once the bed 
and bedroom ofthe whole family), and immediately 
4 dirty rag, containing brown bread which has pre- 
: viously been chewed bv the mother, is put into the 
| child’s mouth to be sucked. This bread being very 
sour, the acidity causes the mucous membrane of 
the child’s mouth to ulcerate, and produces micros- 
copic fungi. This is considered as being quite nor- 
mal by the relatives, who say simply, ** The child 
is blooming ;” and it is not put to the breast tiil 
this period of * blooming” is over. The screams of 
the infant are not attributed to pain, but to hunger ; 
and accordingly its mouth is either stuffed wiih 
some porridge made of dried oatmeal, or a few drops 
of water are simply poured down its throat. Ifthe 
child has survived this treatment itis put to the 
breast ; but it it should not be able, either from too 
great bodily weakness or from the state of its bue- 
cal mucous membrane, to seize the nipple, it is 
taken away, and again the dirty rag or a horn is 
put into its mouth, This last primitive feeding- 
bottle consists of a cow’s horn, over the pointed 
end of which is drawn apiece of the udder. This 
mouthpiece is generally changed twice a month. 
The milk (skimmed-milk generally) is poured into 
the open end ofthe horn. It will be easily under- 
stood how tasteful this beverage is, if we add that 
the milk often turns sour, the udder decays, and flies 
failinto the horn, Ifthe child persistsin screaming, 
more oatmeal-porridge is stuffed into its mouth. 
This sad state of things is not only found among 
the poorer class, where it might be excused, but 
even among the wealthier'classes.—e.g. merchants— 
where dirt and ignorance prevail to an almost in- 
credible degree. 


MEMORIAL DAY — 1879. 


)\ROM mast and dome and fortress crag 
Our country’s mourning emblema fly; 
Columbia ’neath ber drooping flag 
Casts to the earth her tear-filled eye, 
Where calm in hallowed rest ber warriors lie. 


The banners droop, the muffled beat 

Falls from the heart of throbbing drum, 
And low with minor cadence sweet, 

To make all baser music dumb, 
The sadder thrills of funeral marches come. 


And men with slow and measured pace 
Surround the graves where sleep the dead, 
With reverence for the resting-place 
Where blooms are laid, where prayers are said, 
And Honor'’s roll of treasured names is read. 


Ob, silent grave, ’tis yours to tell 
How well these sleepers bore their parts; 
- How, where the hail of battle fell, 
And Death let fly bis cruel darts, 
They stood and died with unblanched, fearless 
hearts, 


Mayhap some bosoms torn with throes 
More flerce than deadly bayonet-thrast, 
Will covet what this day bestows, 
And what the future holds in trust 
To Jay with lavish hand upon this dust, 


Let sculpture its chill tribute pay, 

And marbled shafts rise o’er each mound; 
We bail this bright Memorial Day, 

When garlands, by fair fingers wound, 
In rich profusion deck the sacred ground: 


When pillared domes and monntain peaks 
A grateful country's flag unroll; 

And Fame the world’s applause bespeaks 
For each bright name upon her scroll, 

While music sobs and mufiled belfries toll, 


Henry D. Russe. 








COURTSHIP BY PROXY. 


WAS sitting one Summer evening at the 
open window of my snug bachelor apart- 
ments on Kay Street, reflectively smoking 

my post-prandial Partaga, and wondering 
whether would not be about as com- 
fortable during the next two months in the 
city as out of it, when the door was flung open, 
and Tom Kiddoo burst in, in a state of 
mingled excitement and dejection. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, knocking the 
ashes from my cigar, “ what is the matter with 
you?” 

“Matter enough,” he said, flinging himself 
intoachair. “Did you ever have any money 
left to you?” 

“ Alas, no! 
sigh. 
“ Then you don’t know what it is to fall heir 

to a lot of property only on condition that you 
marry somebody you don’t like, when you are 
madly in love with somebody else, and ycur 
governor is insisting on your tying yourself 
for life to the woman you don’t want, and 
having nothing whatever to do with the woman 
you do want.” 

I swung round in my chair and looked at 
him. “ Thisis very interesting,” I said. “ You 
don’t mean that you are ina scrape of that 
kind ?”’ 

“Yes, I do. The whole thing is just this. 
When I was a boy, my uncle Oliver died, and 

Py meanly taking advantage of my youth and 
helplessness, left his whole fortune to my 
cousin, Rebecca Mudge—(think of that for a 
name !)—and me, on condition that we marry 
each other. If we don’t, the money is to go to 
some charitable institution. Mudge lives with 
her family at Oldport, and her governor is as 
eager for the match as my governor is. Now, 
my governor has taken itinto his head that we 
are old enough to consummate the infernal 
compact, and as he is pretty hard pressed just 
now for money, he insists on my going down 
to Oldport day after to-morrow, getting ac- 
quainted with Mudge, and ing the pre- 
liminaries for our marriage in the Fall.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ what possible objection can 
you have to doing it?” { 

“The greatest of all objections,” he replied, 
excitedly. “I love another—an angel who left 
a vacant place in- heaven when she was born 
on earth—and I cannot leave her. When I am 
here, I can see my darling almost daily. If I 
am compelled to go to Oldport, the separation 
would kill me in a week.” 

“ Have you ever seen—Mudge ®” 

“ Never in my life.” 


I never did,” I replied, with a 


———— nena 


“Perhaps you would learn to love her even 
better than the angel.” 

“ Great heavens! You don’t know what you 
are talking about,” exclaimed Tom, jumping 
up, and commencing to pace the floor. 

“ Then think of the fortune.” 

“What do you take me for?” exclaimed 
Tom, excitedly. “Am 1a man to sell my soul 
for filthy lucre ?” 

“ Does your angel reciprocate your passion?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never asked her. With 
this odious will hanging over me, how could 1? 
If I had told her the facts, she would have re- 
fused me instantly, out of pure generosity.” 

“Then, my dear fellow,” I said, laughing, 
“there’s only one course to adopt, and that is 
to brave your father’s displeasure and refuse 
to carry out the compact.” 

“T don’t dare to,” he said, gloomily. “The 
governor would turn me out of the house. I 
am deeply in debt and have already exceeded 
my allowance. I can’t brave the governor at 
this time. I must have a chance to turn about 
first.”’ 

“ T don’tsee that I can help you, then,” I said. 

“Yes, you can,” he replied, quickly. “ That’s 
just what I came here for. 1’ve got a plan that 
will work to a charm, and will give me a good 
three months’ delay, and save me a long separa- 
tion from my darling into the bargain.” 

I looked at him inquiringly, and he pro- 
ceeded with great eagerness. 

“ Look here! I never saw Mudge or a single 
individual of the Oldport family in my life. 
They wouldn’t know me from a hill of beans. 
I will stay here in town and keep out of the 

governor’s way, while you go down to Old- 
| introduce yourself as Mr. Tom Kid- 
00. 

I was so amazed at the audacity of this 
proposal that my cigar fell from my fingers 
and my jaw dropped. 

“ You are mad !” I said. 

“Nothing could be easier,” continued Tom ; 
“and it would help me out wonderfully. You 
could make love to Mudge for a couple of 
months or so, and in the meantime I could ar- 
range matters here ; then, when all was ready, 
I could announce my resolution to the gov- 
ernor and go to my dear girl with my heart in 
my hand, telling her of the sacrifice 1 had 
made, and ask for hers in return.” 

“ And I could go to jail!” I said. 
“Nonsense! You wouldn’t do anything of 
the kind ; and, besides being a lasting favor to 
me, it would be a splendid lark for you.” 

I reflected. As Tom said, it would be a 
beautiful lark. Perhaps Rebecca Mudge was 
an angel, too. It could do no great harm, for 
she had never seen Tom, and, of course, had 
formed no attachment for him. As for me, it 
was probable that she had as strong an aver- 
sion to the match as Tom had, and would 
therefore naturally detest me, so there would 
be no danger of a broken heart, no matter how 
violent my.love-making might be. Under such 
circumstances I had no compunctions in acting 


_| upon Tom’s idea. 


“Tl do it,’ I said, after a pause. Tom 
grasped my hand with the greatest fervor. 

“I knew you would, old man,” he said. “I 
knew you would. God bless you! And if you 
can only behave down there so as to make the 
whole family hate the sight of you, the thing 
will be brought about so much the easier.” 
We settled the details next day. Tom pro- 
cured me a letter of introduction from his 
father to Mr. Jonas Mudge. He also gave me 
a pack of his visiting-cards, some stationery” 
with his monogram, and a seal-ring “with his 
initials, T. K.,on the stone. I had his name 
painted on the end of my trunk, and care- 
fully discarded everything that could possibly 
lead. to my identification. Tom then took an 
affectionate farewell of his father, and went to 
a boarding-house three blocks distant, assum- 
ing my own name of Ned Rushmore for the 
occasion, while I embarked on the five P. m. 
boat for Oldport, not without some misgivings 
as to the result. 

I reached the Mudge mansion about break- 
fast-time next morning, and was warmly wel- 
comed by the entire family. 

“I'm glad to see you, my boy,” said the 
aternal Mudge, shaking me cordially by the 
erg “My stars! How much you do look 
like your father !” 
I found Miss Rebecca Mudge to be a young 
lady of about twenty—a listless, washed-out 
blonde, with a face betokening amiability 
without character; a docile enough person, 
but one in regard to whom it would be difff= 
cult to feel any sort of interest whatever. She 
regarded me with perfect indifference, appa- 
rently accepting her marriage to Mr. Tom Kid- 
doo as one of the foregone conclusions of her 
colorless life. Nevertheless, I found her com- 
panionable enough, and I soon installed myself 
in her father’s good graces by paying. her 
every attention consistent with my assumed 
character. This was not difficult, for she was 
by no means bad-looking, and dressed well ; so 
that I had no aversion to driving her about 
Oldport, to strolling with her on moonlight 
evenings, or to mingling freely, as her attend- 
ant, with her little circle of society. In fact, 
I might, perhaps, have ended by actually be- 
coming interested in her, had she shown the 
slightest spark of interest in me,and had not 
my “ beautiful lark” been brought to a sudden 
conclusion by an occurrence that had never 
once entered into my calculations. 

One morning, about three weeks after my 
arrival, Miss Mudge came into the breakfast- 
room, where I sat reading the paper. 

“ Who do you think is coming, Mr. Kiddoo?” 
she said, smiling. “An old and very dear 
friend of yours. Now guess who it is.’ 

My cheek blanched; my knees smote to- 
gether ; the paper fell from my grasp, and I 
really believe my heart i beating. 

“I—I can’t,” I gasped, feebly. 

“Hilda Duryea,” she exclaimed, triumph- 
antly holding up a letter before me. —_ 

I was on the point of saying, “ And who the 





deuce is Hilda Duryea?” but recollected my- 


self, and faintly ejaculated, “ You don’t say 
so !” 
“ Yes, indeed. She’ll be here early to-mor- 


won’t we have a splendid time!” 

“ Yes, no doubt,” I replied. 

“ Why, you don’t seem pleased a bit,” said 
Rebecca, returning the letter to the envelope. 

“ Oh, yes, I am,” I returned, jumping up. 
“T’m tickled half to death. We'll have lots of 
fun—lots of—fun. I’m quite too awfully de- 
lighted !” 

Miss Mudge looked at me somewhat doubt- 
fully. My face must have been a perfect pic- 
ture of despair, but I capered about the room 
in a ghastly attempt to express my rapture. 
Her mother called her, however, before she 
had a chance to inflict any fresh torture, and 
I rushed out doors to think it over. 

There was little use in thinking of the mat- 
ter, for, ot course, my only chance of safety 
was in immediate flight. The only thing to 
consider was how to accomplish this with the 
least ignominy. Whatever excuse I might 
make for a sudden departure would be imme- 
diately connected by the family with the visit 
of Miss Duryea. I would be questioned about 
it, which would be unpleasant, and the plot 
might be discovered, or at least suspected, 
before I could make myself scarce. The only 
alternative thatseenied open to me was to fly by 
night. This would not be difficult. The room 
which I occupied was a front one, facing the 
street. The windows opened upon the roof of 
a piazza, and escape to the ground, with the 
aid of the vines and the darkness, would be 
easy. It would be a miserable, contemptible 
ending to my “ lark,” but 1 had no desire to 
view the interior of Oldport jail. Having 
arrived at this conclusion, I packed my carpet- 
bag and prepared for a surreptitious depar- 
ture as soon as the family should have retired 
to bed. 

At the supper-table that evening, Rebecca, 
whose head had been full of her expected 
visitor all day, suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Mr. Kiddoo, I’ve a splendid idea. The New 
York boat will be in about three o’clock inthe 
morning, you know. What do you say to 
getting up early and driving with me down to 
the wharf to meet her? Wouldn't it be jolly!” 

Iwas about to exhibit some extravagant 
demonstration of delight when there was a 
sound of wheels without, the quick bang of a 
carriage-door, and a brisk ring of the bell. 
Rebecca jumped up from the table ; the entire 
Mudge family rose to their fect; there was a 
chatter of voices in the hall; the door of the 
supper-room was thrown quickly open, and on 
the threshold appeared, flushed, laughing and 
dimpled, the most beautiful being I had ever 
beheld in my life. 

“Hilda!” exclaimed Rebecca, springing for- 

ward, and in an instant there was a Babel of 
voices, in which, in my dazed and collapsed 
condition, I could only distinguish * darling,” 
“you dear girl, “surprise,” “came by day 
train,” “so glad,” etc.,etc. [looked about for 
a chance to escape, but the excited group 
blocked up the doorway. Achill of horror 
such as I shall never forget to my dying day, 
froze my blood as Rebecca Mudge turned 
around and said : 
“But here is some one that you didn’t expect 
to see. I believe, , that you and Mr. Tom 
Kiddoo are old friends.” 

Ismiled a ghastly smile and held out my 


“ A pleasant surprise indeed,” I said. 

The beautiful brown eyes =_ to their 
widest extent, and a startled look came into 
them as they met mine. I gave myself up for 
lost, and darted towards her a look of implor- 
ing helplessness. She looked at me earnestly 
for an instant, with the slightest possible 
shrinking back,as though trying to compre- 
hend the mystery. Then with a face which 
all the color had suddenly left, she placed a 
trembling hand in mine, and instantly with- 
drew it. 

I could have fallen down upon my knees 
and worshiped her. Contemptible impostor as 
I was, and asshe knew me to be, she yet was 
merciful enough to refrain from denouncing 
me without an opportunity for explanation. 
Few women could have resisted so natural an 
impulse, and from that moment I was her 
slave. 

When I retired to my chamber that night I 
unpacked my bag, and resolved to remain in 
the house at all hazards until I could see Miss 
Duryea alone. 1 passed a sleepless night, and 
descended the stairs next morning, haggard, 
feverish, and utterly dejected and miserable. 
My good star was in the ascendant, however, 
for Miss Duryea was on the front piazza and 
alone. I sought her side immediately, thinking 
as I approached her, what a lovely picture she 
made in her white muslin dress, and with her 
luxuriant hair braided in two simple braids 
that fell below her waist. Framed as she was 
in a circle of climbing vines, she was a study 
for the best of genre painters. As she saw me 
she turned her back towards me, but I would 
not be rebuffed. 

“T know not how to thank you, Miss Duryea,” 
I said, humbly, “ for your consideration to me 
last night. I had no right to expect anything 
but the shame of exposure, and I am very 
grateful.” 

She turned her dark eyes full upon me with 
a scornful curl of her lips, but made no answer. 

“Whatever you may think of me,” I con- 
tinued, “ I am neither a thief nora villain. I 
can scarcely expect you to believe me, but I 
am most painfully situated. I admit that Iam 
an impostor, but I am not a scoundrel.” 

“ Then why are you here,” she said, “ under 
a name that is not yourown? What end have 
youin view? Whoare you?” 

“ A fool,” Ireplied, “ who, to oblige a friend, 
has placed himself in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion.”” And then I unburdened to her the 
whole story, revealing my name, Tom Kiddoo’s 





infatuation with the young lady in New York, 


row morning, on the New York boat, and is | ; 
going to stay all the rest of the Summer. Oh, course I had taken, and imploring her in ex- 
| travagant terms, for Tom’s suke, for my sake, 








his repugnance to the proposed marriage with 
Rebecca, his request for me to personate him 
for a time, and my good-natured compliance. 
I ended by expressing my contrition tor the 


for the sake of her own Summer’s pleasure, 
to keep my secret and to treat me as Kiddoo. 

She regarded me intently during my narra- 
tion, and her mouth showed a slight tendency 
to smile as I came tothe end. Her face became 
grave for a moment when I ceased, and she 
said, at last, quietly : 

“T will not betray your confidence, sir, 
unless you prove unworthy of mine.” 

She turned away and entered the house, 
leaving me standing among the vines, gazing 
after her with a grateful heart, and a mind 
quite dazed with her beauty and her manner. 
Yor as I stood before her I had had an oppor- 
tunity of watching every expression of her mo- 
bile features. I had gazed into the depths of her 
lovely brown eyes; I had seen the tremor of 
her red lips and the faint shadows of the 
smiles that suggested themselves about the 
sensitive mouth. I had watched the dimples 
spring into her cheeks and the merry light 
come into her eyes, and I had seen her color 
come and go, and her whole face relapse into 
thoughtfulness when I implored her to keep 
my secret. I was lost, and I knew it. In those few 
moments she had woven about mea spell more 
potent than any invoked by conjurer, and as I 
watched her retreating figure, with the soft 
tones of her voice still ringing in my ears, I 
knew that I was in love and beyond the reach 
of all argument or reason. 

In the weeks that followed I scarcely knew 
whether to consider myself happy or wretched. 
I was happy in being with her, in listening to 
her, in gazing at her whenever I could do so 
unobtrusively. I was wretched when I thought 
of the contemptible light in which I must ap- 
pear in her eyes, and of the necessity of play- 
ing out the miserable comedy to the end. And 
what the end would be I could not conceive, 
except that, whatever it was, it could scarcely 
fail to be productive of wretchedness for me. 
I did not obtrude myself upon her society, but 
there were many times when, together with 
Rebecca, 1 was unavoidably with her for 
hours atatime. She always treated me po- 
litely, and sometimes turned and addressed 
herself to me with the most perfect familiarity 
and frankness; but I realized that at these 
times I was, to her, Tom Kiddoo,and not my 
proper self. On several occasions, on look 
ing suddenly up, I detected her eyes fixed 
stealthily upon me and regarding me with a 
look of intense interest. Then she would turn 
quickly away with a blush of confusion, and I 
would hang my head and feel, if possible, more 
contemptible than before. 

This could not go on for ever, for I was go- 
ing mad. I had letters from Tom only at rare 
intervals. They were generally despondent, 
and I assumed from their tone either that his 
inamorata had rejected him, or that he was 
not getting rid of his debts. The Summer 
waned. Rebecca’s father began to hint about 
the wedding outfit ; and Miss Duryea began to 
talk of going home. It was plain that matters 
had about reached a crisis, and that the farce 
could not be carried on much longer. 

One afternoon, to get rid for an hour of the 
racking perplexity of brain which was con- 
stant with me when these two women were 
near, I went for a stroll along the cliffs over- 
looking the sea. It was near the close of a 
lovely day. The long, level line of sleepy blue 
water was broken only here and there by a 
loitering sail ; the surf broke against the toot 
of the rocks lazily, and the idle breeze was 
warm to my face as I sauntered along the un- 
frequented path. In a sunny nook in the 
rocks I came unexpectedly upon Miss Duryea 
with a book in her lap which she was not 
reading, but was apparéntly only musing over. 
I hesitated and was about to turn back, when 
she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Mr. Rushmore, is it you?” 

“J—I did not expect to meet you here,” I © 
said. “I supposed you were at home.” 

“Rebecca and I started together to come 
here,” she replied, “ but she was seized with 
a headache and went back. Isn’t it a beauti- 
ful spot?” 

She-made room for me on the rock beside 
her, and 1 took the seat with a feeling of hap- 
piness that I cannot describe. 

“Why are you afraid of me?” she. asked. 
“There should be some friendship between 
rogues. I have helped you to carry out your 
imposition, and so I am just as bad as you.” 

“I’m not afraid ot you,” I answered, “ but I 
am ashamed of myself, and feel that you de- 
spise me.” 

“ But I don’t despise you.” 

“You do—you must!’ I persisted. “ You 
may not admit it, even to yourself, but no 
woman can regard a man whom she knows as 
an actor, a fraud, a lie, otherwise than with a 
feeling of contempt.” 

she pushed a little stone away with her foot, 
and waited until it struck the water below, 
before she replied, softly : 

“You do not know how I regard you.” 

There was something in her voice that made 
me look at her quickly, and caused my pulse 
to beat faster. e tone in which she spoke 
seemed to hint that her feeling towards me 
was one very different from contempt or aver- 
sion. 

“I would give all I possess,” I exclaimed 
fervently, “to earn your respect and good 
opinion. The belief that I had lost it has 
caused me a Summer more full of bitterness 
than I can ever tell.” 

Her eyes fell,and she began to nervously 
tug at the roots of grass that covered the rock 
at her side. . 

“ Why ?” she asked simply. 

“ Because I love you!” 

It was out now. Ihad made the plunge, and 
nerved myself for the worst. As I spoke I had 
seized her hand. It trembled slightly in my 
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own, but she did not withdraw it, and sat with 
her face averted, idly pushing at the loose 
gravel with the point of oe parasol. Another 
pebble was pushed to the edge and fell into 
the sea, and another, and yet another. Still 
she made me no reply,and I held her hand 
with fast beating heart, and waited. 

“ Hilda,” I said, “ will you be my wife?” 

Suddenly she turned to me, and a light came 
into her beautiful eyes which I had never seen 
there before. Both her hands sought mine, 
and her head nestled upon my breast. 

But if the reader thinks I am going to let him 
into the secrets of the half-hour that followed, 
he is mistaken. 

The sun was sinking in the west before we 
arose to go. As we took the path homeward, 
arm in arm, Hilda said : 

“But Ned, how can you arrange matters 
with Tom and Rebecca ?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied. “I have done 
for Tom all lagreed todo. WhenI get back 
to New York he must arrange affairs with 
Rebecea and his angel to suit himself.” 

She looked up at me demurely. 

“T am afraid I am his angel,” she said, 
softly. 

I stopped in the path and gazed at her in 
astonishment. “ You!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes. I came down here to get rid of him, 
and—and to worry you.” 

“ Then you knew——” I began. 

“ Yes,” she said, “Tom told me the whole 
story before Icame. I didn’t want to undergo 
the pain of a proposal from him, and I thought 
I could have some good fun by coming down 
here and plaguing you. I—I told you I was 
as great a rogue as you were, but—I didn’t 
expect to fall in love with you.” 

The only reply I could make was a long 
whistle. 

‘“‘ But your astonishment when you first met 
me,” I said, at last; “your changing color, 
your——” 

“T was excited,” she replied, “and you 
were too frightened to be able to read my 
thoughts.” 

1 had evidently put my foot into Tom’s ket- 
tle deeper thanI had supposed. However, I 
was satisfied if Tom was. That night I wrote 
him a long letter, and the next morning but 
one I found him awaiting me in the parlor. 
He was raging around the room, and held my 
letter in his hand. 

‘“‘ What does this mean?’ he asked, as soon 
as he could find utterance. 

‘“‘ My dear Tom,” I said, “calm yourself. I 
couldn’t help it. I didn’t know you had a 
claim upon her until two days ago, and, be- 
sides, she would have refused you anyhow, 
for she ran away to avoid you.” 

“If I had known where she was, I would 
have followed her,” he said, hoarsely. 

“That was why she concealed her address 
from you. Then you would have spoiled your 
chances with Rebecca. Now you can step 
into my place, marry Rebecca, who is appar- 
ently indifferent as to whom she has for a hus- 
band, and receive your uncle’s legacy. Come 
os ae not so bad. Make the best of it, my 

oy. 

As there seemed no help for it, he wisely 
concluded, after considerable argument, to 
adopt my advice. We called in Rebecca 
and her parents, and explained the entire 
matter to them, and Hilda besought their 
forgiveness for her sake. The old gentleman 
seemed to regard the affair as a rather good 
joke, and Rebecca readily agreed to install 
Tom in my place in her affections. When 
matters had been thus satisfactorily arranged, 
I restored to Tom his personal property, and 
tucking Hilda under my arm, took ‘the first 
train to New York. Hilda and I are married 
now, and sois Tom; but though he is very 
happy, he still declares that if he were to live 
over his life again, he would not do his court- 
ship by proxy. 








INCIDENTS OF LIFE IN LEADVILLE, 
COLORADO. 


- FEW days since I was intensely amused by the 
sensation.created by a full-blown white-shirted 
swell—the miners always ‘‘ go”’ for a white shirt— 
who strutted through the streets of Leadville as 
though he were the owner of the Prospect Mine itself. 
This “nice young man ”’ was attired after the most 
approved style of the ‘“‘masher,’’ and carried his 
valise in so gingerly a manner as to beget the open 
derision of such miners as happened to be around 
at the time. Every eye turned upon the new 
comer, and remarks highly the reverse of compli- 
mentary were hurled at his stove-pipe, his ehirt- 
collar, and the peculiar cut of his nether garments. 
One droll son of toil, shouldering a pick, proceeded 
to march in the footsteps of the swell, with the 
mincing gait of a miss of fifteen in a pair of brand- 
new high-heeled shoes. This burlesque movement 
was hailed with rapturous delight to the evident 
dismay ot “ Sir White Shirt,” who accelerated his 
pace without daring to cast a look behind, and in- 
wardly condemning the folly that caused him to 
come to a region where the pants are invariably 
thrust inside the boots, and where shirt-collars are 
unknown quantities. 

In contradistinction to this it is touching to see 
the gentle Sisters of Charity proceeding on their 
errands of mercy, respected and revered by rough, 
rade men, in whom the animal holds its own with 
brutal tenacity. I have beheld the Sisters ap- 
proach a body of miners, and at their coming the 
ribald jest and unseemly song have ceased, while 
not a few of these men have dofied their hats, and 
when solicited for alms in the name of the Creator 
have given freely. Ourillustration represents such a 
scene, and the doilars that ere many moments 
would be rolled into the faro bank, or into some sink 
of yon Ny od = being cheerfally extended in 


the cause 0 

To peep into Cases oO’ nl would repay 
“* Le Diable Boiteux.” Beds -at a discount, 
new-comers put up as best they , till the fluor 
of a billiard-room becomes an object of interest, 
while the table itself rises to the dignity of a luxury. 
The attitudes of the oy are rich in contortion, 
the expressions upon their faces the reverse of 
amiable. Each man reposes upon a pillow com- 


posed of all his worldly belongings, and dreams, no 
doubt, that ere many moons roll over, his bolster 
will be of down, his coverlet broidered in gold. 








The Holiest of Russian Shrines. 


THE great monastery at Kiev is the richest and 
most holy of the Russian shrines. The tombs of 
the saints are in catacombs cut in the rocks over- 
hanging the Dnieper, on which the monastery 
stands. Over 100,000 prilgrims, chiefly from the 
provinces of Great Russia, arrive here during the 
course of the year, and their donations are a great 
source of wealth. Alli day long the entrance is lined 
by rows of beggars, to whom the piety ot the Rus- 
sian pilgrim compels him to extend his charity. 
These persons have bonght from the monks the 
privilege of occupying the profitable stations where 
they pass the day, and it is said that some of these 
— are valued as high as 2,000 roubles a year. 
he Government is perfectly aware of the abuses 
of the whole system, but in face of the superstition 
of the people and the firm attitude of the clergy, it 
is powerless. A good story is told of the Emperor 
Nicholas: At the time of the great wars with Na- 
poleon, Alexander 1. worked sufficiently on the 
atriotism of the monks to induce them to make a 
oan of 1,000,000 roubles to the Government, for 
which the Emperor gave his personal bond. When 
Nicholas, shortly after his accession, visited Kiev, 
the monks —— this bond to him. Nicholas 
was affected to tears, congratulated them on the 
possession of so valuable a souvenir of his revered 
father, and earnestly begged them to preserve it 
with the greatest care. 





The New Cardinals. 


Or the new Cardinals created by Pope Leo, on 
May 12th, four, at least, are men of distinction, 
namely, Dr. Newman, Monsignor Deprez,; Mon- 
signor Pie, and Professor Hergenrother. The life 
and labors of the English Doctor of Divinity are 
generally known, but the other three mentioned 
are not so familiar. Monsignor Julien Florian De- 
prez was born at Ostricont, in the Archdiocese ot | 
Cambray, on the 14th of April, 1807. When in his 
forty-ninth year he was promoted to the Bishopric 
of Rémiron, was thence translated to Limoges, and 
thirty months thereafter was preconized Archbishop 
of Toulouse. His Ultramontane antecedents are 
above suspicion, and he has already been dubbed 
by the Unita Cattolica, the organ of the Jesuits in 
Italy, “ the Cardinal of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

Monsignor Louis Francois Desire Edouard Pie 
was born at Pontgoin, in the Diocese of Chartres, in 
1815, and was created Bishop of Poitiers, December 
26th, 1849. In him we have another Cardinal bear- 
ing the genuine Ultramontane headmark. Dr. Jo- 
seph Hergenrother, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History iu the University of Wurzburg, is in high 
repute as a theologian, and, according to the Unita 
Cattolica, has praved more than a match, in more 
than one controversy, for the famous Ddllinger and 
his sectaries.””_ Through him, continues the organ 
of the Italian Ultramontanes, “the schism of the 
Old Catholics was from the beginning covered with 
shame and convicted of error and falsehood in the 
eyes of the German faithful and of the German Pro- 
testants alike.” It was on account of his learning 
and controversial skill that, early in 1869, the late 
Pius IX. summoned Dr. Hergenrother from Wurz- 
burg to Rome to take part in the preliminary labors 
of the Gcumenical Council, Far different trom 
Cardinal Hergenrother is his countryman, Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, who has just been appointed by the 
Pope to the Bishopric of Albano. 

_ Until May 12th the 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 Catho- 
lics of the German Empire were represented in the 
Sacred College alone by Prince Gustavus Adolphus 
Hohenlohe. He was created a Cardinat Priest in 
1866, and was intended to be a resident at the 
Vatican Court, but ranged himself among the. 
stanchest opponents of the dogma of Infallibility at 
the @cumenical Council,and at its close went to 
Germany, whence Prince Bismarck proposed to send 
him back as German Ambassador to the Vatican, a 
priest seeming to him the fiitest person to be 
accredited to a priestly conrt. Upon the late Po 
refusing to receive Hohenlohe in that capacity, the 
Cardinal tarried in Germany till actually summoned 
to his post a threat of punishment that he dare 
notignore. His appointment to the bishopric is, of 
course, @ promotion from Cardinal Priest to that of 
Cardinal Bishop, but this act of the Pope loses all 
significance in view of Dr. Hergenrother’s eleva- 
tion to the purple. 

On the 14th instant a numerous assemblage of 
British and American residents and sojourners 
gathered at the English College in Rome to present 
their congratulations to Cardinal Newman on his 
elevation to the cardinalate, together with a rich 
suit of vestments and a complete set of beautifully 
wrought sacred vessels for use on the altar, sub- 
scribed for by Catholics of Great Britain. The 
gathering at the College consisted chiefly of Catho- 
lics, though other sects were not unrepresented. 
The Italian journals contain many flattering re- 
marks on the grand character and high standing of 
the new English Cardinal, and long accounts of his 
life, his conversion and his Jabors-in the cause of 
the Church. 








New Facts in Regard to Mary Stuart. 


Ir any historical subject could be regarded as 
thoroughly exhausted so far as old sources of infor- 
mation are concerned, one would say it was the 
life and adventures of Mary Stuart. And yet in the 
very best known and most accessible of all manu- 
script collections—the Cottonian Library—the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson has discovered some new partic- 
ulars of very considerable interest connected with. 
the murder of Rizzio, which any reader in the Brit- 
ish Museum might have found out ages ago by 
merely bestowing a little patience on sume rather 
cramped and difficult handwriting. The manu- 
script, which is imperfect at the beginning, is sup- 
posed to have been dictated by Mary Stuart herselt, 
or written directly from information supplied by her 
own mouth to her French Secretary, Nau, during 
her confinement at Chartley. The story begins, 
however, not with the Queen, but with the confed- 
erate lords, just after the murder, discussing what 
is to be done next. Darnley is terrified at their 

roposals, and endeavors that night to enter the 
i ton bedroom by a privatestair. B Queen 
had locked the door, and resisted firmly till noxt 
morning his petition to open it, notwithstanding his 
assurance that he bad something to: tell which con- 
cerned their common safety. en at length he 
gained admittance to her presence, his et ak 
to throw himself on his knees before her, implore 
mers and show her the secret articles between 

imself- and his accomplices. The Queen told him 
frankly he had lost her confidence, she believed 





forever; but that he must now devise means to ex- 


tricate both himself and her from imminent danger. 
Darnley advised her, if desired, to pardon the con- 
spirators, and said he would endeavor to arrange a 
compromise. Mary refused to pledge herself to 
any such thing, but declared her husband might 
oromise what he pleased in her name. . Darnley, 
however, persevered, and first brought his father 
singly to visit her, to whom she spoke coldly. After- 
wards he brought the other lords of the same fac- 
tion to the Queen’s presence, and Morton, as spokes- 
man for the rest, besought her pardon, kneeling on 
the very spot which was still red with the blood of 
Rizzio. Morton endeavored to palliate their con- 
duct as being prompted not by enmity to the Queen, 
but by fear of the Parliament. Moray protested 
his own entire innocence, and interceded for the 
others, The Queen, being closely pressed by their 
solicitation, feigned sudden illness, and required the 
immediate attendance of the midwife, leaving it to 
Darnley to tell the lords what she would do. The 
device succeeded. In spite of the suspicions of the 
conspirators, a midwife, appointed by themselves, 
reported that her life was in danger from premature 
ains of labor, and the lords were obliged to deler 
urther solicitations till next day. But by this time 
Mary’s plan of escape had been secretly arranged, 
and before Protons: next morning she and Darnie 
were already far on the road to bar. Such is 
the curious revelation now made from a manuscript 
which has always been perfieotiy eocessit to liter- 
ary men, but which no one bat Mr. Stevenson 
seems to have troubled himself to read through. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Zalu Attack upon the Kightieth 
Regiment. 


An engagement took place on April 10th on the 
Intombi River, between Luneberg and Derby, on the 
Transvaal frontier, north of Zululand, resulting from an 
attack by an overpowering force of Zulus upon a convoy 
of the Eightieth Regiment, a portion being on each side 
of the river, An officer writes: “The morning on which 
our men were attacked was misty, enabling the enemy 
to approach and take up their position without being 
seen. When the mist lifted, the sentry on this side of the 
river gave the alarm, as he saw the enemy close to the 
‘‘Jaager”? on the opposite side. However, this was of 
very little use, as the Zulus, on gaining the rise, fired a 
volley, then, dropping their rifles, rusbed by thousands 
on our men, and in a few minutes surrounded the camp. 
Some of our men attempted to cross, but they were 
nearly all assegaied in the water. The men on this side 
poured in volley after volley, by that means enabling a 
few of their comrades to join them; but they had to 
make their retreat, as the enemy were crossing in great 
pumbers. Directly the news was brought into camp, 
Major Tucker, commanding the Eightieth Regiment at 
Luneberg, accompanied by Lieutenants Johnson and 
Sherrard, Doctor Wardrop, and myself, with two mounted 
orderlies, proceeded to the scene of the attack, which is 
about five miles distant from Luneberg. On approaching 
the river, we saw an immense swarm of the enemy, 
estimated at betweon 6,000 and 7,000, retiring in a 
dense column about two miles away. It may well be 
imagined with what rage and chagrin our men saw the 
enemy almost within range, while at the same time, for 
want of cavalry, we had to allow them to retire un- 
molested. : 

The Durham Collieries Strike. 


The strike of the colliers employed in the mines 
at and in the neighborhood of Durham, England, has 
been a most determined one. A leading feature of the 
various demonstrations was the earnest participation of 
women related tothe miners. There was a mass- 
meeting of women, colliers’ wives and other female 
relatives, in a field near the villages of East and 
West Boldon, not far from Sunderland. A mes- 
senger with a watchman’s rattle was sent through 
the villages and neighboring hamlets to summon the 
women to this meeting, and his method is the sub. 
ject of our sketch, The meeting, which took place im- 
mediately after the distribution of soup from the 
colliers’ strike relief fund, at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, was attended by some fifteen hundred persons, 
ot whom about half were females, many of them carry- 
ing children in their arms, or followed by children. A 
ruie temporary platform, with a couple of chairs upon 
it, had been set up in the field, and the speakers, both 
women and men, with a ** Mrs. Warrior,’’ who presided, 
held forth in an energetic style of eloquence, protesting 
against the injustice of lowering wages. 


The Emperor of Russia in his Capital. 


There can be no doubt, despite the contrary teaching 
ot the events of the past few weeks, that the Russians 
are ardent believers in the “ divinity that doth hedge in 
a king.’? That they absolutely worship their monarch 
may be saying a little too much, but that they hold him 
in the greatest veneration, despite the oppressive form 
of government which he permits, if not:directs, is trae 
to the very letter; and though the conspiracy, ramifica- 
cations of which extend through all classes of society, 
aims at the removal of obnoxious Ministers and Gover- 
nors by the assassin’s hand, it bas hitherto refrained {rom 
touching the h—if we.except-the recent attempt 
of. Solovieff. The enthusiasm of the ple when the 
monarch rode through the streets of St Petersburg to 
attend the Ze Deum given in thanksgiving of bis-escape 
knew no bounds) Every head was bared, huzzahs ‘fol. 
lowed him in his course, and for the time being Nibilism 
certainly was at a discount before the one sentiment of 
thankfulness that their “‘ Father,” the Czar of all the 
Russias, has again escaped the murderer’s bullet. 


Bridal Trip of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. 





course, meer bende On April 2d, the Osborne 
cast anchor at Lisbon; and remained there three, days. 
‘The Duke and Duchess dined.at the Ajuda Palace, and 
subsequently gave a banquet to the King of Portugal on 
board the yacht, which was illaminated in-honor of the 
occasion, Our sketch shows the Duke and his suite at the 


The Disaster to the Tenth Hussars. 
On the night ofthe 29th of March, about midnight, 
the quiet at the British camp at Jellalabad was suddenly: 
broken by the ‘sound of horses galloping, and in 
a few moments, by the light of the moon, riderless 
steeds to the number of twenty-five or more could be 
-geen rushing into the camp, bespattered with mud and 
foam, coming evidently from “the direction of 
River. There bad been no shots heard in direc. 
tion, and the men were at a loss to guess, what 


direction of the roaring torrent were seen app 

They were dripping with wet. The story of the 

was soon told. The Tenth Hussars bad tried to cross the 
river, missed the ford, and the whole squadron had. been 
immersed. Search for the bodies was immediately in- 





stituted, but by the following night only nineteen bodies 


| persons who may. meet with sireet accidents, 







news these messengers of death and disaster were,bring- | 
ing. Soon some men toiling across the mm. the} 


were recovered, These were placed on the backs of ele 
phants and conveyed into camp. At half-past seven the 
next morning the burial took place in the little ceme- 
tery which bas been made a short distance from the 
camp. Every one who could possibly leave their duties 
followed in the wake of the dhoolies carrying the bodies ; 
and many a heart swelled as the strains of that exquisite 
march of Schauppmann’s played the poor fellows-to 
their last resting-place. The scene at the cemetery was 
singularly imposing, the General and bis Staff and all 
officers in camp being present. The Rev. Mr. Male, the 
Wesleyan clergyman, read tho burial service. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—A MOVEMENT is on foot to erect a monument 
to Abraham Lincoln in Alleghany Park, Pittsburg, Pa. 


—Tuz United States steamer Adams is ordered 
to hasten from Panama for the scene of the Pera-Chili 
war. 

—Attuovcu established only a year ago, the 
English Wesleyan Thanksgiving Fund is increasing at 
the rate of $20,000 a week. 


—A LatsE report that from 20,000 to 30,000 
persons died from cholera'while returning from a reli- 
gious fair in India is repeated, 


—A Bitz making the performance of civil mar- 
riage before the religious ceremony obligatory has been 
passed in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 


—A rneTuRNED South Carolina emigrant 8 
that one-half the negroes who went to Liberia are » 
and the remainder are anxious to get back. 


—lIr is believed that the British Government 
has arranged with Yakoob Khan a satisfactory basis of 
negotiations, favorable mainly to the British policy. 


—In the Constitutional Convention of Louisiana, 
an article has been adopted which provides for leaving 
the present apportionment of the Senate undisturbed, 


—Tue American Board of Foreign Missions 
have decided to use $125,000 of the Otis legacy in estab- 
lishing a mission in the Nyanza region of Central Airica. 


—OnLy $190 is now wanted towards the $60,000 
required for the endowment of the Celtic Chair at the 
University of Edinburgh, so the enterprise may be re- 
garded as a success. ° 


— Accorpina to latest dispatches, the popular 
vote in Switzerland on the question of re-establishing 
capital punishment stands 166,824 for and 138,692 
against the proposition. 


—lIr has been decided in the British War Office 
to grant six montbs’ pay to all ranks serving in South 
Africa on the close of the war, to compensate for the losses 
sustained in active service. 


—Twenty Roman Catholic Bishops in Canada 
have united ina petition to the Queen, praying that Her 
Majesty will aid the movement for the establishment of 
a Catholic University in Dublin. 


—Txe new liquor law for Illinois has special 
clauses for towns and large cities. In the former all 
persons, male and female, are permitted to vole on the 
question whether licenses shall be granted. 


—In Zululand the atmosphere is so clear that 
objects are distinctly visible at as great a distance as 
seven miles when the moon is at the full, and one can 
see to read print with ease by starlight only. 


—A census compiled by order of the Duteh 
Government gives the population of the Kingdom of the 
Netlierlands on January 1st, 1879, as 3,978,001 souls, of 
whom 1,970,607 were males and 2,007,394 females. 


—Tasx British Government has purchased of a 
poor Hungarian for $8,000 one of the three black pearia, 
which, more than 150 years ago, were stolen from the 
English crown, and were long supposed to be the only 
black pearls in existence. 


—From the beginning of next year the Imperial 
Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St, Petersburg will be 
wholly devoted to the training of physicians and sur- 
geons for the Russian Army, and will be known as the 
Imperia! Military Academy of Medicine, 


—aA Goon evidence of the financial recuperation 
of the French Republic is shown in the fact that the 
Government has recently paid the last instalment of its 
debt of 1,500,000,000 francs to the Bank of France, in-- 
curred at the time of the war with Germaay. 


—Tue South Kensington Museum, London, 
has just come into possession of a marble 
elegantly sculptured on the outside, the work of the 
famous Donatello, It was exhumed at Padua, Italy, and 
is supposed to have been cut some time prior to 1456, 

—Art a convention of colored in Rich- 
mond, Va, May 19th, resolutions were recom - 
mending the formation of societies to facilitate em’ 


from the States, providing the authorities do not take 
jmmediate steps to better the condition of the negroes. 


—Gzrmany has now no commercial treaty with 
any nation; still, according to an article of the Treuty of 
Frankiort, German goods must be admitted into France 
on the basis of the most favored nation clause. This 
section is causing a great outcry among the French pro- 


tectionists, 
' —THene is great rejoicin the police of 
New York soeniiemeatet a decision “ee of 


The decision previously rendered that the 
salaries of the force are not to be reduced twenty per 
cent, by reason of a return to specie payments is affirmed ; 
hence there will be no reduction. 


—Ir is asserted that there is not to-day in the 
Union a State, Territory, or city, where S' Jaws are 
‘go stringent, so rigidly enforced, or so obeyed 
as in New Mexico. The week, so far as business, pleasure 
-and social intercourse are concerned, ends Saturday ight, 
and has no beginning again until Monday morning. 


—Tuere are. now in Paris, for the reliet ot 

r 
surgical depots, There is also ating 
apparatus for. the relief of suffocated persons in the 
watoh-houses of the cemeteries, and along the banks of 


— Art the close of the Franco-Prussian war, both 
Governments entered into an engagement to take care 
of the graves of soldiers buried in their respective terri- 


tories. A report has just beem. made, by which it ap- 
pears that the French has taken action in 
1,438 communes, sit | departments, and con. 
taining the remains of victims of the war; 37,859 
French and 21,876 German have separate sep- 







while 27,661 bodies, whose nationality could not 
common graves. Mu- 
and ves have erected 319 
ents, families 88 and Germany. 69 The. French 
‘Government has constructed 25 large ossuaries, with 
imposing oruaments, at an expense of 782,477 francs. 
The total outlay has been 2,287,896 francs, and there 





will be an annual vote for the conservation of the graves 
and memorials. 
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THE PROCESSION OF ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND PRIESTS, WITH THE CARDINAL, EMERGING FROM THE GRAND ENTRANCE, PRIOR TO THE SPRINKLING OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE WALLS. 
NEW YORK CITY,—DEDICATION OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL,._AT_ FIFTH AVENUE, BETWEEN FIFTIETH AND FIFTY-FIRST STREETS, SUNDAY. MAY 5rn, 
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EMBRYO. 


FEEL a poem in my heart to-night, 
A still thing growing; 
As if the darkness to the outer light 
A song were owing. 
"Tis something vague, and very sweet and sad; 
Fair, fragile, slender; 
Not tearful, yet not daring to be glad, 
And ob, so tender! 


it may not reach the outer world at all, 
Despite its growing; 

Upon a poet-flower such cold winds fall 
To blight its blowing. 

But oh! whatever may the thing betide, 
Freedom or fetter, 

My heart, just to have held it till it died, 
Will be the better! 

Mary ASHLEY TOWNSEND, 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By Wikre Couns. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


OFF’S interference proved to have its use. 
The announcement of the little supper 
plainly implying Simple Sally’s reception 

at the cottage—reminded Amelius of his re- 
sponsibilities. He at once stepped out into the 
passage, and closed the door behind him. 

The old Frenchman was waiting to be repri- 
manded or thanked, as the case might be, with 
his head down, his shoulders shrugged up to 
his ears, and the palms of his hands spread out 
appealingly on either side of him—a model of 
mute resignation to circumstances. 

“Do you know that you have put me in a 
very awkward position?’ Amelius began. 
> Toff lifted one of his hands to his heart. 
*¢ You are aware of my weakness, sir. When 
that charming little‘creature presented herself 
at the door, sinking with fatigue, I could no 
more resist her than I could take a hop-skip- 
and-jump over the roof of this cottage. If I 
have done wrong, take no account of the 
proud fidelity with which I have served you, 
tell me to pack up and go ; but don’t ask me 
to assume a position of severity towards that 
enchanting miss. It is not in my heart to do 
it,” said Toff, lifting his eyes with tearful 
solemnity to an imaginary heaven. “On my 
sacred word of honor as a Frenchman, I 
would die rather than do it!” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,’ Amelius rejoined, a 
little impatiently. “1 don’t blame you—but 
you have got me into a scrape for all that. 

If I did my duty, I should send for a cab and 
take her back.” 

Toff opened his twinkling old eyes in a per- 
fect transport of astonishment. “ What!’ he 
cried, “take her baek? Without rest, with- 
out supper? And you call that duty? How 
inconceivably ugly does duty look when it 
assumes an inhospitable aspect towards a 
woman! Pardon me, sir ; I must express my 
sentiments or I shall burst. You will say, 
perhaps, that I have no conception of duty! 
Pardon me again—my conception of duty is 
here!” 

He threw open the door of the sitting-room. 
In spite of his anxiety, Amelius burst out 
laughing. The Frenchman’s inexhaustible 
contrivances had transformed the sitting-room 
into a bedroom for Sally. The sofa had be- 
come a snug little white bed ; a hairbrush and 
comb, and a bottle of eau-de-cologne were on 
the table ; a bath stood near the fire, with cans 
of hot and cold water, and a railway-rug 
placed under them to save the carpet. “I dare 
not presume to contradict you, sir,” said Toff; 
but there is my conception of duty! In the 
kitchen, I have another conception, keeping 
warm ; you can smell it up the stairs. Salmi 
of partridge, with the littlest possible dash of 
garlic in the sauce. Oh, sir, let that angel 
rest and refresh herself! Virtuous severity, 
believe me, is a most horribly unbecoming 
virtue at your age!’ He spoke quite seriously, 
with the air of a profound moralist, asserting 
principles that did equal honor to his head and 
his heart. 

Amelius went back to the library. 

Sally was resting in the easy-chair; her 
position showed plainly that she was suffering 
from fatigue. “ I have had a long, long walk,” 
she said; “and I don’t know which aches 
worse, my back or my feet. I don’t care-—I’m 
quite happy now I’m here.” She nestled 
herself comfortably in the chair. ‘Do you 
mind my looking at you?” she asked. “ Oh, 
it’s so long since I saw you!” 

There was a new undertone of tenderness in 
her voice—innocent tenderness that openly 
avowed itself. The reviving influences of life 
at the Home had done much—had much yet 
left to do. Her wasted face and figure were 
filling out, her cheeks and lips were regaining 
their lovely natural color, as Amelius had 

seen in his dream. But her eyes, in repose, 
still resumed their vacantly-patient look ; and 
her manner, with a perceptible increase of 
composure and confidence, had not lost its 
quaint, childish charm. Her growth from girl 
to woman was a growth of fine gradations, 
guided by the unerring deliberation of nature 
and time. 

* Do.you think they will follow you here 
from the Home ?” Amelius asked. 

She looked at the clock. “I don’t think so,” 
she said, quietly. “It’s hours since I slipped 
out by the back door. They have very strict 
rules about runaway girls—even when their 
friends bring them back. If you send me back 

——" she stopped, and looked thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

“ What will you do, if I send you back ?” 

* What one of our girls did, before they took 
her in at the Home. She jumped into the 
river. ‘Made a hole in the water’ ; that’s how 
she calls it. She’s a big, strong girl; and the 
got her out, and saved her. She says it wasn’t 

painful till they brought her to again. I’m 
ittle and weak—I don’t think they could bring 
me to life, if they tried,” 





Amelius made a futile attempt to reason 
with her. He even got so far as to tell her 
that she had done very wrong to leave the 
Home. Sally’s answer set all further ex- 
postulation at defiance. Instead of attempting 
to defend herself, she sighed wearily, and said : 
“T had no money ; I walked all the way here.” 

The well-intended remonstrances of Amelius 
were lost in compassionate surprise. “ You 
poor little soul!’ he exclaimed, “it must be 
seven or eight miles at least!” 

“T dare say,” said Sally. “It don’t matter, 
now I’ve found you.” 

“ But how did you find me? 
where I lived ?” 

She smiled, and took from her bosom the 
photograph of the cottage. 

“But Mrs. Payson cut off the address !’’ 
cried Amelius, bursting out with the truth in 
the impulse of the moment. 

Sally turned over the photograph and 
pointed to the back of the card, on which the 
photographer's name and address were 
printed. “Mrs. Payson didn’t think of this,” 
| she said slyly. 
| “Did you think of it?” Amelius asked. 
| Sally shook her head. “I’m too stupid,” she 
| replied. “The girl who made the hole in the 
water put me up to it. ‘Have you made up 
your mind to run away” she says. And I 
said, ‘Yes.’ ‘ You go to the man who did the 
picture,’ she says; ‘he knows where the 
place is, I'll be bound.’ And I asked my way 
till I found him. And he did know. And he 
told me. He was a good sort; he gave mea 
glass of wine, he said I looked so tired. I said 
we'd go and have our portraits taken some 
day—you and your servant. May I tell the 
funny old foreigner that he is to go away now 
I have come to you?” The complete simpli- 
city with which she betrayed her jealousy of 
Toff made Amelius smile. Sally, watching 
every change in his face, instantly drew her 
own conclusion. “Ah!” she said cheerfully, 
“T'll keep your room cleaner than he keeps it. 
I smelt dust on the curtains when I was hiding 
from you.” 

Amelius thought of his dream. “Did you 
come out while I was asleep?” he asked. 

“ Yes; I wasn’t frightened of you when you 
were asleep. I hada good look at you. And I 
gave you a kiss.” She made that confession 
without the slightest sign of confusion ; her 
calm blue eyes looked him straight in the face. 
* You got restless,’ she went on, “and 1 got 
frightened again. I put out the lamp. 1 says 
to myself, ‘If he does scold me I can bear it 
better in the dark.’ ” 

Amelius listened, wondering. Had he seen 
drowsily what he thought he had dreamed, or 
was there some mysterious sympathy between 
Sally and himself? These occult speculations 
were interrupted by Sally. ‘“ Won't you let 
me stay and rest a little?” she said. ‘ May 1 
take off my bonnet, and make myself tidy ?” 
Some men might have said, “ No.’”’ Amelius 
was not one of them. 

The library possessed a door of communica- 
tion with the sitting-room, the bedchamber 
occupied by Amelius being on the other side 
of the cottage. When Sally saw Toff’s recon- 
structed room, she stood at the door in speech- 
less admiration of the vision of luxury revealed 
to her. From time to time Amelius, alone in 
the library, heard her dabbling in her bath, 
and humming the artless old English song from 
which she had taken her name. Once she 
knocked at the closed door, and made request 
through it, “ There is scent on the table ; may 
Ihave some?” And once Toff knocked at the 
other door, opening into the passage, and 
asked when “ pretty young miss ” would be 
ready for supper. Events went on in the little 
household as if Sally had become an integral 
part of it already. “ What am I to do?” Ame- 
lius asked himself. And Toff, entering at the 
moment to lay the cloth, answered respect- 
fully, “ Hurry up the young person, sir, or the 
salmi will be spoilt.” 

She came out from her room, walking deli- 
cately on her sore feet—so fresh and charm- 
ing, that Toff, absorbed in admiration, made a 
mistake in folding a napkin for the first time 
in his life. ‘ Champagne, of course, sir?” he 
said, in confidence to Amelius. The salmi 
of patridge appeared; the inspiriting wine 
sparkled in the glasses ; Toff surpassed him- 
self in all the qualities which make a servant 
valuable at a supper-table ; Sally forgot the 
Home, forgot the cruel streets, and laughed 
and chatted as gayly as the happiest girl 
living. Amelius, expanding in the joyous at- 
mosphere of youth and good spirits, shook off 
his sense of responsibility, and became once 
more the delightful companion who won 
everybody’s love. The effervescent gayety of 
the evening was at its climax ; the awful forms 


Who told you 
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of duty, propriety, and good sense had been 
long since laughed out of the room—when 
Nemesis, a goddess of retribution, announced | 
her arrival outside, by a crashing of carriage- | 
wheels and a peremptory ring at the cottage- | 
bell. | 

There was a dead silence ; Amelius and Sally 
looked at each other. The experienced Toff 
at once guessed what had happened. “Is it 
her father or mother ?” he asked of Amelius, 
a little anxiously. Hearing that she had never 
even seen her father or mother, he snapped 
his fingers joyously, and led the way on tiptoe 
into the hall. “T have my idea,” he whis- 
pered. “Let us listen.” 

A woman’s voice, high, clear and resolute 
(speaking apparently to the coachman), was 
the next audible sound. “Say I come from 
Mrs. Payson, and must see Mr. Goldenheart di- 
rectly.” Sally trembled and turned pale. | 
‘The matron,” she said, faintly. ‘ Oh, don’t 
let her in!” Amelius took the terrified girl 
back to the library. Toff followed them, re- 
spectfully asking to be told what a “matron” | 
was. Receiving the necessary explanation, he | 
expressed his contempt for matrons bent on | 





opening the library-door and spitting into the | 








he returned to his master, and laid a lank, 
skinny forefinger cunningly along the side of 
his nose. “I suppose, sir, you don’t want to 
see this furious woman?” he said. © Before it 
was possible to say anything in reply, another 
ring at the bell announced that the furious 
woman wanted to see Amelius. Toff read his 
master’s wishes in his master’s face. Not even 
this emergency could find him unprepared ; he 
was as ready to circumvent a matron as to 
cook a dinner. “The shutters are up and the 
curtains are drawn,” he reminded Amelius. 
“ Not a morsel of light is visibie outside. Let 
them ring—we have all gone to bed.” He 
turned ‘to Sally, grinning with impish enjoy- 
ment of his own stratagem. “Ha, miss! what 
do you think of that?” There was a third 
pull at the bell as he spoke. “Rimg away, 
Misses Matrone!” he cried. “We are fast 
asleep—wake us if youcan.”’ The fourth ring 
was the last. A sharp crack revealed the 
breaking of the bell-wire, and was followed by 
the shrill fall of the iron handle on the pave- 
ment before the garden-gate. The gate, like 
the palings, was protected at the top from in- 
vading cats. ‘“ Compose yourself, miss,” said 
Toff; “if shé tries to get over the gate she will 
stick on the spikes.” In another moment the 
sound of retiring carriage-wheels announced 
the defeat of the matron, and settled the seri- 
ous question of receiving Sally for the night. 

She sat silent by the window when Toff 
had left the room, holding back the curtains 
and looking out at the murky sky. “ What 
are you looking for?’ Amelius asked. 

“T was looking for the stars.” 

Amelius joined her at the window. “ There 
are no stars to be seen to-night.” 

She et the curtain fall to again. “I was 
thinking of night-time at the Home,” she said. 
“You see I got on pretty well in the day, with 
my reading and writing. I wanted so to im- 
prove myself. My mind was troubled with 
the fear of your despising such an ignorant 
creature as lam; so I kept on at my lessons. 
I thought I might surprise you by writing you 
a pretty letter some day. One of the teachers 
(she’s gone away, ill), was very good to me. 
I used to talk to her; and, when I said a 
wrong word, she took me up, and told me the 
right.one. She said you would think better of 
me, when you heard me speak properly—and 
I do speak better, don’t [? All this was in 
the day. It was the night that was the hard 
time to get through—when the other girls 
were all asleep, and I had nothing to think of 
but how far away I was from you. I used to 
get up and put the counterpane round me, and 
stand at the window. On fine nights the stars 
were company to me. There were two'stars, 
near together, that I got to know. Don’t 
laugh at me—I used to think one of them was 
you, and one of them me. I wondered 
whether you would die, or I should die, be- 
fore I saw you again. And, most always, it 
was my star that went out first. Lord, how I 
used to cry! It got into my poor, stupid head 
that I should never see you again. I do believe 
Iran away because of that. You won’t tell 
anybody, will you? It was so foolish, I am 
ashamed of it now. I wanted to see your star 
and my star to-night. I-don’t know why. Oh, 
I’m so fond of you!” She dropped on her 
knees and took his hand, and put it on her 
head. ‘It’s burning hot,” she said,“ and your 
kind hand cools it.” 

Amelius raised her gently, and led her to 
the door of her room. “My poor Sally, you 
are quite worn out. You want rest and sleep. 
Let us say good-night.’’ 

“T will do anything you tell me,’ she 
answered. “If Mrs. Payson comes to-morrow, 
you won't let her take meaway? Thank you. 
Good-night.” She put her hands on his shoul- 
ders, with innocent familiarity, and lifted her- 
self to him on tiptoe, and kissed him as a 
sister might have kissed him. 

Long after Sally was asleep in her bed, 
Amelius sat by the library fire, thinking. 

The revival of the crushed feeling and fancy 
in the girl’s nature, so artlessly revealed in 
her sad little story of the stars that were 
“company to her,” not only touched and in- 
terested him, but clouded his view of the tuture 
with doubts and anxieties which had never 
troubled him until that moment. The myste- 
rious influences under which the girl’s develop- 
ment was advancing were working morally 
and physically together. Weeks might pass 
harmlessly, months might, pass harmlessly — 
but the time must come, when the innocent re- 
lations between them would be beset by peril. 
Unable, as yet, fully to realize these truths, 
Amelius nevertheless felt them vaguely. His 
face was troubled as he lit the candle at last 
to-go to his bed. “I don’t see my way as 
clearly as I could wish,” he reflected. “ How 
will it end ?” 

How indeed ! = 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
T eight o’clock the next morning, Amelius 
was awakened by Toff. A letter had 
arrived, marked “ Immediate,’ and the mes- 
senger was waiting for an answer. 

The letter was from Mrs. Payson. She wrote 
briefly, and in formal terms. After referring 
to the matron’s fruitless visit to the cottage on 
the previous night, Mrs. Payson proceeded in 
these words : “ I request you will immediately 
let me know whether Sally has taken refuge 
with you, and has passed the night under your 
roof. IfIam right in believing that she has 
done so, I have only to inform you that the 
doors of the Home are henceforth closed to 
her, in conformity with our rules. If I am 
wrong, it will be my painful duty to lose no 
time in placing the matter in the hands of the 
police.” - 

Amelius began his reply, acting on impulse 
as usual. He wrote, vehemently remonstrat- 





ing with Mrs. Payson on the unforgiving and | 


unchristian nature of the rules at the Home. 


tion, the person who had brought the ‘letter 
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back immediately, and that he hoped Mr. 
Goldenheart would not get a poor man into 
trouble by keeping him much longer. Checked 
in the full flow of his eloquence, Amelius 
angrily tore bs the unfinished remonstrance, 
and matched Mrs. Payson’s briefly business- 
like language by an answer in one line: “I 
beg to inform you that you are quite right.” 
On reflection, he felt that the second letter was 
not only discourteous as a reply to a lady, 
but also ungrateful as addressed to Mrs. Pay- 
son personally. At the third attempt, he 
wrote becomingly as well as briefly. “Sally 
has passed the night here as my guest. She 
was suffering from severe fatigue ; it would 
have been an act of downright inhumanity to 
send her away. I regret your decision, but of 
course I submit to it. You once said you be- 
lieved implicitly in the purity of my motives. 
Do me the justice, however you may blame 
my conduct, to believe in me still.” 

Having dispatched these lines, the mind of 
Amelius was at ease again. He went into 
the library, and listened to hear if Sally was 
moving. The perfect silence on the other side 
of the door informed him that the weary girl 
was still fast asleep. He gave directions that 
she was on no account to be disturbed, and sat 
down to breakfast by himself. 

While he was still at table, Toff appeared 
with profound mystery in his manner, and dis- 
creet confidence in the tones of his voice. 
“ Here's another one, sir!” the Frenchman 
announced, in his master’s ear. 

“ Another one?’ Amelius repeated, 
do you mean?” 

“She is not like the sweet little sleeping 
miss,”’ Toff explained. “ This time, sir, it’s the 
beauty of the devil himself, as we say in 
France. She refuses to confide in me; and 
she appears to be agitated— both bad signs. 
Shall I get rid of her before the other miss 
awakes ””’ 

“ Hasn’t she got a name ?”’ Amelius asked. 

Toff answered in his foreign accent, “ One 
name only—Faybay.” 

“ Do you mean Phebe ?”’ 

“ Have I not said it, sir ?” 

“ Show her in directly.” 

Toff glanced at the door of Sally’s room, 
shrugged his shoulders, and obeyed his in- 
structions. 

Phebe appeared, looking pale and anxious. 
Her customary assurance of manner had com- 
pletely deserted her ; she stopped in the door- 
way, as if she was afraid to enter the room. 

“Come in and sit down,” said Amelius. 
“ What's the matter ?”’ 

“Tm troubled in my mind, sir,”’ Phebe an- 
swered. “I know it’s taking a liberty to come 
to you. But 1 went yesterday to ask Miss 
Regina’s advice, and found she had gone 
abroad with, her uncle. I have something to 
say about Mrs. Farnaby, sir; and I’m afraid 
there’s no time to be lost in saying it. I know 
of nobody but you that 1 can speak to, now 
Miss Regina is away. The footman told me 
where you lived.” 

She stopped, evidently in the greatest em- 
barrassment. Amelius tried to encourage her. 
“If Ican be of any use to Mrs. Farnaby,” he 
said, “ tell me at once what to do.” 

Pheebe’s eyes dropped before his straight- 
forward look as he spoke to her. 

“T must ask you to please excuse my men- 
tioning names, sir,” she resumed, confusedly. 
“ There’s a person I’m interested in, whom I 
wouldn’t get into trouble for the whole world. 
He’s been misled—I’m sure he’s been misled 
by another person—a wicked, drunken, old 
woman, who: ought to be in prison if she 
had her deserts. I’m not free from blame 
myself—I know I’m not. [ listened, sir, to 
what I oughtn’t to have heard; and I told 
it again (I’m sure in the strictest confidence, 
and not meaning anything wrong), to the per- 
son I’ve mentioned. Not the old woman—I 
mean the person I’m interested in. I hope you 
understand me, sir? I wish to speak openly 
(excepting the names) on account of Mrs. 
Farnaby.” 

Amelius thought of Phebe’s vindictive lan- 
guage the last time he had seen her. He 
looked towards a cabinet in a corner of the 
room, in which he had placed Mrs. Farnaby’s 
letter. An instinctive distrust of his visitor 
began to rise in his mind. His manner altered 
—he turned to his plate, and went on with his 
breakfast. “Can’t you speak to me plainly ?” 
he said. “Is Mrs. Farnaby in any trouble ?” 

ele fe Ri 

“ And can I do anything to help her out of it?” 

“Tm sure you can, sir—if you only know 
where to find her.” 

“IT do know where to find her. She has 
written to tell me. The last time I saw you, 

you expressed yourself very improperly about 

rs. Farnaby—you spoke as if you meant 
some harm to her.” 

‘‘T mean nothing but good to her now, sir.”’ 

“Very well, then. Can’t you go and speak 
to her yourself, if I give you the address.’”’ 

Phebe’s pale face flushed a little. “I 
couldn’t do that, sir,’ she answered, “ after 
the way Mrs. Farnaby has treated me. Besides, 
if she knew that I had listened to what passed 
between her and you ” She stopped again. 
more painfully embarrassed than ever. 

Amelius laid down his knife and fork. “Look 
here!” he said ; “this sort of thing is not in 
my way. If you can’t make a clean breast of 
it, let’s talk of something else. I’m very much 
afraid,” he went on, with his customary absence 
of all concealment, “ you’re not the harmless 
sort of girl I once took you for. What do 
you mean by ‘ what passed between Mrs. Far- 
naby and me ’?” 

Phebe put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“It’s very hard to speak eas i | to me,’’ she 

said, “ when I’m sorry for what I’ve done and 
am only anxious to prevent harm coming of it.’? 

“What have you done?” cried honest Ame- 
lius, weary of the woman’s inveterately indi- 


“ What 





carrying charming persons into captivity by | Before he was half way through his composi- | rect way of explaining herself to him. 


The flash of his quick temper in his eyes, as 


hall, Having relieved his mind in this way | sent a message to say that he was expected | he put that straightforward question, aroused 
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a responsive temper in Phebe which stung 
her into speaking openly at last. She told 
Amelius what she had heard in the kitchen as 
plainly as she had told it to Jervy—with this 
one difference, that she spoke without inso- 
lence when she referred to Mrs. Farnaby. 

Listening in silence until she had done, Ame- 
lius ‘started to his feet, and, opening the 
cabinet, took from it Mrs. Farnaby’s letter. He 
read the letter, keeping his back towards 
Phebe—waited a moment thinking—and sud- 
denly turned on the woman with a look that 
made her shrink in her chair. “ You wretch!” 
he said. “ You heartless, detestable wretch!” 

In the terror of the moment, Phebe at- 
tempted to run out of the room. Amelius 
stopped her instantly. “Sit down again,” he 
said ; “I mean to have the whole truth out of 
you, now.” 

Phebe recovered her courage. ‘“ You have 
had the whole truth, sir; I could tell you no 
more if I was on my deathbed.” 

Amelius held up Mrs. Farnaby’s letter, and 
shook it at her threateningly. ‘“ Do you mean 
to tell me you are not in this abominable con- 
spiracy ?” he asked. 

“So help me God, sir, I never even heard of 
it till yesterday !” 

The tone in which she spoke shook the con- 
viction of Amelius ; the indescribable ring of 
truth was in it. 

“There are two people who are cruelly de- 
luding and plundering this poor lady,” he went 
on. “ Who are they?” 

“T told you, if you remember, that I couldn’t 
mention names, sir.” 

Amelius looked again at the letter. After 
what he had heard there was no difficulty in 
identifying the invisible “ young man,” alluded 
to by Mrs. Farnaby, with the unnamed “ per- 
son” in whom Phebe was interested. Who 
was he? As the question passed through his 
mind, Amelius remembered the vagabond 
~whom he had recognized with Phebe in the 
street. There was no doubt of it now—the 
man who was directing the conspiracy in the 
dark was Jervy! Amelius would unquestion- 
ably have been rash enough to reveal this dis- 
covery, if Phebe had not stopped him. His 
renewed reference to Mrs. Farnaby’s letter 
and his sudden silence after looking at it 
roused the woman’s suspicions. “If you’re 
planning to get my friend into trouble,’ she 
burst out, ‘not another word shall pass my 
lips *”’ 

, a Amelius profited by the warning 
which that threat unintentionally conveyed to 
him. 

“Keep your own secrets,” he said; “I only 
want to spare Mrs. Farnaby a dreadful disap- 
pointment. But 1 must know what I am talk- 
ing about when I goto her. Can't you tell me 
how you found out this abominable swindle ?” 

Phoebe was perfectly willing to tell him. In- 
terpreting her long, involved narrative into 
plain English, with the names of the persons 
added, these were the facts related: Mrs. 
Sowler (bearing in mind some talk which had 
passed between them on the occasion of a cer- 
tain supper) had called at her lodgings on the 
previous day, and had tried to entrap her into 
communicating what she knew of Mrs. Farna- 
by’s secrets. The trap failing, Mrs. Sowler 
had tried bribery next; had promised Phebe 
a large sum of money, to be equally divided 
between them, if she would only speak; had 
declared that Jervy was perfectly capable of 
breaking his promise of marriage, and “ leay- 
ing them both in the lurch, if he once got the 
money into his own pocket”; and had thus in- 
formed Phebe that the conspiracy which she 
supposed to have been abandoned was really 
in full progress, without her knowledge. She 
had temporized with Mrs. Sowler, being afraid 
to set such a person openly at defiance. and 
had hurried away at once to have an explana- 
tion with Jervy. He was reported to be “ not 
at home.” Her fruitless visit to Regina had 
followed—and there, so far as facts were con- 
cerned, was an end of the story. 

Amelius asked her no questions, and spoke 
as briefly as possible when she had done. “TI 
will go to Mrs. Farnaby this morning,” was all 
he said. 

“Would you please let me hear how it 
ends ?” Phoebe asked. 

Amelius pushed his pocketbook and pencil 
across the table to her, pointing to a blank 
leaf on which she could write her ‘address. 
While she was thus employed, the attentive 
Toff came in, and (with his eyes on Phebe) 
whi 2d in his master’s ear. He had heard 
Sally moving about. Would it be more con- 
venient, under the circumstances, if she had: 
her breakfast in her ownroom? Toff’s aston- 
ishment was a sight to see, when Amelius 
answered, “Certainly not. Let-her breakfast 
here.” 

Phebe rose to go. Her parting words re- 
vealed the double-sided nature that was in 
her ; the good and evil in perpetual conflict 
which should be ermost. 

“ Please don’t on me, sir, to Mrs. Far- 
naby,”’ she said. “I don’t forgive her for 
what she’s done to me ; I don’t say I won’t be 
even with her yet. But not in that way! I 
won't have her death laid at my door. Oh, 
but I*know her temper—and I say it’s as 
likely.as not to kill her or drive her mad, if 
she isn’t. warned about it in time. Never mind 
her losing her money. If it’s lost, it’s lost, 
and she’s got plenty more. She may be robbed 
a dozen times over for all:I care. But don’t 
let her set her heart on seeing her child, and 
ther find it’s all a swindle. I hate her; but I 
can't and won’t let that go on. Good-morning, 
sir.’ : 

Amelius was relieved by her departure. 
For a minute or two he sat absently stirring 
his coffee, and sonal i ee he might most 
safely perform terrible duty of putting 
Mrs. i naby on her guard. Toff interrupted 
his m ons by preparing the table for 
Sally’s breakfast ; and, almost at the same 
moment, Sally herself, fresh and rosy, opened 
her door a little way, and looked in. 





“ You have had a fine long sleep,” said Ame- 
lius. “Have you quite got over your walk 
yesterday ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, gayly; “only I 
feel my long walk now in my feet. It hurts me 
to put my boots on. Can you lend mea pair of 
slippers ?” 

“A pair of my slippers? 
would be lost in them! 
with your feet?” 

“They’re both sore. And I think one of 
them has got a blister on it.” 

“ Come in, and let’s have a look at it ?” 

. She came limping in, with her feet bare. 
“Don’t scold me,” she pleaded. “I couldn’t 
put my stockings on again, without washing 
them ; and they’re not dry yet.” 

“T’ll get you new stockings and slippers,” 
said Amelius. “ Which is the foot with the 
blister ?” 

“ The left foot,” she said, pointing to it. 


(To be continued.) 


Why, Sally, you 
What's the matter 








ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 
DEDICATION OF THE MAGNIFICENT EDIFICE. 
(Continued from page 225.) 


The episcopal throne is placed on the north side 
of the sanctuary, is —— by three steps, and 
is an imposing and beautitul object of art. It is 
over wer feet high, and is composed of oak, 
elaborately carved and gilded. The upholstery is 
of crimson velvet, and the whole is surmounted by 
a pnepy. 

The baptismal font is of Caen stone, and stands 
about four and a half feet high. It consists 
of an octagonal basin of some three feet diameter, 
supported on a carved pedestal. The eight sides 
are formed into panels about a toot deep, on which 
are graven, in high relief, appropriate Scriptural 
incidents, such as the Baptism in the Jordan ot 
Christ and the children. Its position is on the north 
side, not far from the altar of the Blessed Virgin. 

The marble altars are so exquisite in design and 
in finish that the eye never tires in viewing them, 
and in the varied and beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows there is an ever-changing relief from the vast 
space of the edifice. Fouraltars have been already 
erected, and there are spaces in the walis on either 
side of the building for ten more. The four altars al- 
ready erected cost over $100,000. There are in all 
seventy windows, of which thirty-seven are figured, 
representing scenes from Scripture and from the 
lives of the Saints, and twenty have cathedral- 
stained glass, the figures being only geometrical. 
The remaining windows are filled with white glass, 
these being needed for the lighting of the building. 
The six-bayed window over south transept door 
is what is called a storied-window, as it tells the 
story of a life in the scenes it pictures, It is the 
titular window of the Cathedral, and represents 
eighteen scenes in the life of St. Patrick. In the 
centre of the tracery is the scene of St. Patrick’s 
coronation in heaven—a beautifully executed piece 
of work. Each of the figured windows is the gin 
of some church in the diocese, the name of which is 
inscribed at the, base. 

The grand cas of the Cathedral, built by 
George Jardine & Son, is one of the largest, and 
one of the most powerful, organs in the world, and 
really consists of five large organs all combined, 
forming one immense instrument, any one of which 
would be ample enough to filla large church. The 
“great”? organ contains many new stops (among 
which are the “‘ Doppel flute ” and ‘* English horn,’’ 
sixteen feet tone), and forms the gruundwork of 
the immense superstructure of chorus and solo 
stops by its + es diapasons, which are the 
finest ever made. he “choir” organ contains 


‘solo stops of a sweet character, among which is 


the new and really beautiful ‘‘saxophone.” The 
‘swell’ organ is particularly fine in its effective 
diminuendo and crescendo, and contains the won- 
derful “‘ Vox Humana,” also a chime of thirty-two 
bells. The ‘‘ pedal” organ furnishes the deep bass of 
the whole work, and pervades the Cathedral with 
its thunder - tones. he “ Orchestral,” or fifth 
organ, is the new and most wonderful feature, con- 
taining the “ tnba mirabiles,” “trombone,” * flute 
4 pavillon,” “ French horn,” all of eight feet tone, 
and a “*Bombarde and Pasaune” of sixteen feet 
tone, making io all seventy stops and combinations, 
and five thousand pipes. The touch is made easy 
by “Jardine’s Patent Pallet.” The value ot the 
organ is $30,000. 








THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY IN 
MONTREAL. 


ER BRITANNIC MAJESTY, Queen Victoria, 
closed the sixtieth year of her age on Satur- 

day, May 24th, and the event was appropriately 
commemorated wherever in Christendom: a loyal 
Briton was located’ In Canada the celebration was 
particularly imposing, additional zest being given 
the usual programme: by the participation in the 
rejoicings of a dearly beloved member of Her 
Majesty’s personal family. The demonstrations in 
Montreal had a special interest to Americans be- 
cause of the part borne in a sham battle by a re- 
resentative body of our citizen soldiery—the: 
Thirteenth Regiment of the National Guard, State 
of New York, located at Brooklyn. 
The ent—537 stron its armory on the 
night of Thursday, May 22d, and, proceeded direct 
to Lachine, where a boat was waiting, with a suit- 
able military escort, to take the regiment down the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. Sailing down the river 


under the Victoria Bridge, the t came 
view of ten thousand persons their arrival 
in front of the ancient Bonsecours Market. The 


Canada militia were drawn up in a line on the pier, 
and as the regiment’s band played ‘‘ God Save the. 
Queen ” the Canadians uncovered’ their héads, and. 
when the tune was Lt hy sent up loud cheers, 
The shipping streamed with ,and the Stars and: 
Stripes were everywhere in the ascendant. The 
Thirteenth formed line upon the whart, and when 
the staff officers were called from their position on 
the right to the front and centre, Chaplain Beecher, 
with his sword drawn, marched to a central. posi- 
tion with the rest of the staff. Then Mayor Rivard 
of Montreal advanced to the front of the Thirteenth 
and presented to that regiment a beautiful silk flag 
made by the nuns of the Hochelaga Convent, on 
one side of which were the Stars and Stripes, and 
on the other the Dominion flag, richly embroidered. 
The Mayor read an address, welcoming the regi- 
ment, to which Chaplain Beecher responded. The 
regiment wus then escorted to its quarters, the 
Victoria Skating Rink, in the rear of the Windsor 
Hotel, where the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise had taken apartments for the celebration. 
Early on Saturday morning the regiment leit its 
quarters to participate in the grand review and 





the sham-battle, in which, by pre-arranged courtesy, 
they successfully attacked the position of the Cana- 


diau troops, drove the militia away, and occupied’ 


their works. The sham-fight over, English roast beef 
was served to the conquering Americans, and 3,500 
persons joined in the meal, which was presided over 
by the Mayor of Montreal. On Sunday Chaplain 
Beecher preached a sermon before the troops and 
animmense audience. In the evening the regiment 
started for hume, making a parade in Harttord, 
under the escort of the First Regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard ot Connecticut; in New York, ac- 
companied by the Ninth Regiment and separate 
troop of calvary, and in Brooklyn with the Four- 
teenth and Twenty-Third Regiments. 

Our illustration shows the Thirteenth Regiment 
assing along St. James Street, in tront of the Notre 
Jame Cathedral, on the 23d. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Respirator for the use of men employed in white- 
lead works has been found to diminish the number and 
the severity of cases of lead: poisoning. 


The So-called ** Parallel Roads” found in many 
parts of the world, but which are especially charac- 
teristic of Scandinavian coast scenery, are said by Dr. 
Lehmann to be due exclusively to breaker action. 


The Small Bronze Turbines used in the St. Gothard 
tunnel, which make 155,000,000 turns per annum, after 
four or five years’ service, require but slight repairs. 
Turbines of iron and steel, under tho same pressure, do 
not last over a year. 


During the Past Year, 1878, Herr Fuchs states that 
the number of volcanic eruptions over the world reached 
the unusually high number of twelve; that they were at 
places far apart, and were mostly from little known and 
inaccessible volcanoes. 


Several of the Conseils Generaux of the surrounding 
departments have voted funds for the erection of an 
observatory on the top of Mont Ventoux, jn Vaucluse. 
It will be the third high meteorological station in 
France, and very likely not the last, M. Ferry, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, is favorable to the erec- 
tion, 

The Death of the Ape named Matoka, in the Dresden 
Zoological Gardens, has enabled. the German naturalists 
to settle the vexed question of its true character. Many 
zoologists expressed the opinion that it was a gorilla, 
but an examination of the structure of the skeleton 
leaves no doubt that Dr. A. B. Meyer was right in re- 
garding it as a chimpanzee, 


M. Delbeeuf bas found that if a person afflicted with 
Daltonism (color-blindness) looks through a layer of 
roseine in solution his infirmity disappears. A practical 
application of this discovery has been made by M. Joval, 
by interposing between two glasses a thin layer of gela- 
tine previously tinted with roseine. By looking at ob- 
jects through such a medium all the difficulties of 
color-blindness are said to be corrected. 


The Council of the British Society of Arts have 
awarded to Sir William George Armstrong, C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., the Albert Medal, “‘ because of bis distinction asan 
engineer and as a scientific man, and because by the de- 
velopment of the transmission of power, bydraulically, 
due to his constant efforts, extending over many years, 
the manufactures of England have been greatly 
aided and mechanical power beneficially substituted for 
most laborious and injurious manual labor.” 


Last May the phenomenon called ‘blood rain” oc- 
curred in the Jebel Sekra, a summit of the Rist, at the 
western extremity of the Atlas range in Morocco, Pro- 
fessor Brun, of Geneva, has given an account of his ob- 
servations of the wonder-.producing circumstance, The 
‘‘rain ? appeared on the rocks in the form of bright red 
spots. It consisted of a mixture of siliceous sand and 
very fine lime, with abundance of unicellular algz of the 
species protococcus fluvialis, and containivg a large pro- 
portion of peroxide of iron. 


The Source of Camphor,—Camphor is the solid fat 
of a volatile oil, and is found in Formosa, Japan, and 
some parts of the Malay Archipelago, The tree from 
which it is obtained is said not to be known on the 
mainland of China. The camphor-producing tree of the 
Malay Archipelago differs from that growing in Formosa 
and Japan, and, iu addition to.the crude camphor, pro- 
duces a valuable medicinal gum, known to merchants 
ascamphor baroos. The Formosa tree, on the contrary, 
does not produce this gum. 


Attention hag been lately directed to a much-neglected 
timber-tree—the ailanthus, Experiments made in Toulon 
in the French dockyard showed that in an average of 
seven te@ile tests the ailanthus broke with a weight of 
72,186 pounds; the elm yielded to 54,707 pounds, and 
the oak broke under a weight of 43,434 pounds. The 
wood is at first of a pale straw color, but grows some- 
what darker with age, and takesa high polish. For 
cabinet-making and indoor work its silver grain and 


“satiny lustre are very pleasing; as regards freedom from 


warping and-shrinking, it is said to be superior to 
walnut, and fully equal to mabogany. 


Experiments on Catsalepsy.—In a recent series of de- 
monstrations at the Retreat for the Insane in Paris, Pro- 
fessor Charcot bas shown that it is possible to produce 
in one subject a state of catalepsy on one side of the 
body and a simultaneous state of lethargy on the other. 
The patient is-first thrown into catalepsy by looking at 
the electric light (in this state the limbs are supple and 
will retain any position one chooses to give them). . To 
produce the state of lethargy or somnambulism on one 
side, it ig sufficient to close the corresponding eye, or 
shut off the light with a screen; the two states are then 
co-existent on the two sides of the body. 


Briar-Root —Much of the wood used for mak- 


ing the so-called briar-root pipes is derived, it appears, 
bruytre— 


from Corsica. The white heath, or tre—of which 
‘“‘briar” is @ corruption—grows in great. luxuriance and 
very abundantly among the trees and shrubs which form 
what is called the “ maquis” covering the mountain 
sides, In the course of the last. few years, since briar- 


wood have become such, a large article of trade, 
the b trees bave formed a source of lucrative indus- 
try. The roots are dug up and cut into rough forms of 


tobacco-pipes by circular saws worked by. the water- 
power of.the mountain streams. The pieces, when cut 
up, are sent.abroad in sacks, to be eventually manufac- 
tured into briar-root pipes. 


At a Recent congress of physicians who make a spe- 
cialty of complaints of children, held in-Berlin, Dr. 
Winckel described a new and mysterious disease which 
bas broken out in Dresden, and which is so ‘atal that 
out of twenty-three cases treated nineteen died, The 
first symptoms are difficult respiration and froth on the 
lips, and the most singular feature of the complaint is 
an extraordinary change in the blood, which b of 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Senor Castexar goes to London this month to 
receive from Oxford University the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

J. B. Kiwnatt, Chief Engineer United States 
Navy, died at the Pensacola Navy Yard, May 18th, of 
peritonitis. 

M. Bessrtapetzx1, the German physician, has 
suggested that it be officially declared that the plague 
has completely ceased in Russia, 


Tue Empress of Germany has, through Pro- 
fessor Langenbeck, oflered a prize for the best treatise 
on diphtheria that shall be published within a year. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Brown, of Hamilton College, has 
been chosen a delegate from this country to the Evan- 
gelical- Alliance Meeting at Basle in August. 


Ir is reported in London that Monsignor Capal 
is coming to the United States on a lecturing tour, dur- 
ing which he will * preach in aid of his pet scheme of 
higher Catholic education.”’ 


James B. Nicnorson, formerly Harbor Master 
of New York, a Commissioner of the Board of Charities 
and Correction, and a trustee of Bellevue Medical Col. 
lege, died on May 17th, alter a lingering illness. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
four, of the Rev. Professor Isaacs, long minister of a 
Manchester synagogue, and said to bave been the first 
Jewish preacher in England who preached in English. 


Tue Duchess of Edinburgh is visiting all the 
London Theatres and makes berself very gay and gra- 
cious in society, by way of atoning for the cold and 
haughty manner sho at first exbibited in England, to her 
greut loss of popularity. 


Pio Nono’s two nephews have summoned Cardi- 
nals Monaco Lavalletta, Mertel and Simeoni before the 
tribunals to render an account of the inheritance, the 
efforts of Leo XIII. to avoid scandal and bring about a 
compromise having failed. 


Miss Mogctrr, of Chicago, has won.a position 
as assistant physician in the County Insane Asylum, by 
her success in a competitive examination. This is the 
first case in which a woman has obtained a hospital 
position where both sexes have entered into competition. 


M. Henri Martin will be formally received 
into the French Academy on the 29th inst., when M. 
Emile Olivier will reply to his eulogy of Thiers Jules 
Barbier, the author of the libretto ** Faust’ 1s a candi- 
date for the fauleuil rendered vacant by the death of M. 
Saint Rene Taillandier. 


Fatuer Giovanni, the famous Italian tenor, 
has become immensely tat, and continues to draw won- 
derful crowds to the Roman churches whenever he sings. 
To keep bim in the church and from accepting the offers 
of operatic managers, it is said that he has been given a 
more than princely salary. 


Tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided 
a second suit sustaining the position of the Rev. George 
H. Stewart, who was suspended by the General Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church for hymn-singing and 
communing with other Evangelical churches, and con- 
demned the action of the Synod. 


On the occasion of the golden wedding of the 
German Emperor there will be an amnesty granted to 
about one thousand non-political prisoners. Political 
prisoners, on the other hand, will not be pardoned in any 
single i This excludes Count Harry von Arnim 
and the fugitive bishops {rom the benefits of thea ty. 


Mr. J. G. Hitz, Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, who has been suspended since 
December 5th last, on account of charges in connection 
witb the construction of the Chicago Custom House, and 
who was recently acquitted by the court of that city, re. 
turned to Washington on May 22d, and was at once re. 
stored to duty by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Witi1am Hunter, Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, celebrated the fifty-filth anniversary of his 
entry into the service of the Government as an employé 
of the State Department on May 22d. Asa mark of re. 
spect from his associates in the department, his desk 
was handsomely decorated in the morning and a banquet 
was given in hishonorat night, The President and many 
foreign representatives and public officers called upon 
him during the day. 


A curiovs London benevolent society is the 
Kyrle, of which the Princess. Louise and Prince Leopold 
are. president and vice-prosident, The object is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one, The members are principally 
tourists, who pledge themselves to send to the treasurer, 
Miss Octavia Hill, all small objects of interest they may 
collect on their travels, These articles are distributed 
in the hospitals, workhouses and public schools. 








Rev. James Eetts, D.D., of California, who was 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1877, 
has been elected to the chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Pas- 
toral Theology in Lane Theological Seminary at Cincin- 
nati, the chair left vacant by the death of Dr. Henry 
Smith. Dr. Eells is a graduate of Hamilton College and 
Auburn Theological Seminary. He was pastor of a 
church in Brooklyn for some years, beginning in 1859. 


Tue Victoria Crosses awarded in Zululand are 
to Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead, and to Privates 
John Williams, Henry Hook, William Jones, Robert 
Jones and Frederick Hitch and Corporal William Allen, 
for saving the sick and wounded in the burning hospi- 
tal. Williams aod Hook, in particular, after the Zulus 
had broken in, smashed holes in tour partitions and 
dragged through these and out of a small window eight 
invalids, one man working while the other with the 
bayonet kept off the savages. 


Tux Baroness Burdett-Coutts has had some 
pretty things from Turkey. The Sultan has sent her 
two antique vases, a magnificent Turkey carpet, and the 
bew Order of ‘‘Charity,” which he has instituted to 
acknowledge the great services rendered by English and 
Turkish ladies to the multitudes of homeless wanderers 
who would have perished but for a little aid, Tho Order 
is an exceedingly artistic decoration set with diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. An autograph letter accompanied 
it, both being brought to the Baroness by the Turkish 
Ambassador. 


Tue Archduchess Marie Christine Désirée Hen- 
riette Félicité Rénitre of Austria, who is to be the 
second queen of Alfonso XII. of Spain, is the only 
daughter of the Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Ausir.a 
(who died the 20th of November, 1874), by his mar- 
riage with the Archduchess Elizabeth, the widow of 
Archduke Ferdinand Charles Victor Modena. She 
was born on the 21st of July, 1858, and is consequently 
in her twenty-first year. Tho alliance does not seem to 
have been seriously entertained at Madrid until the con- 
dition of the Infanta Marie Christine had been pro- 





a dark brown color and of a syrup-like consistence, and 
will only flow from a wound under strong pressure. 
Convulsions soon set in, and the child dies in about 
thirty-two hours from the beginning of the attack. Dr. 
Winckel proposed to call the complaint “ Cyanosis afe- 
brilis isterica perniciosa cum hemoglobinuria,” but the 
president of the congress suggested the shorter and more 
sensible title of Winckel’s Disease, 





d ; but from more than one point of view 
it must be considered a far more suitable match for the 
king than the one with his deceased wife’s sister. The 
Austrian Princess is a few months younger than the 
king, whereas the Duc de Montpensier’s second daugh- 
ter was more than five years his senior, having been 
born on the 29tb of October, 1852. Her death has now 
left the Montpensicr family without a marriageable 
daughter. 
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THE CHINESE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

N our last issue we published 

illustrations of the laundry at 
the Palace Hotel at San Francisco, 
and spoke of the large namber of 
Chinamen engaged in this kind ot 
work, This week we conclude this 
series, and introduce another fea- 
ture of the “cheap labor” of the 
Mongolians. 

jt more Chinamen are employed 
in the laundry business than in any 
other in this country, the next 
largest class are found operating 
j ' barber-shops. In San Francisco, 

on Dupont Street, between Sacra- 

mento and Clay Streets, there are 
fifty basement apartments devoted 
to shaving and hair-cutting. : At 
first thought the wonder arises 
why so many such establishments 
Te are required, bat when the heads 
a | of the passing Chinamen are 
' counted, and it ‘is remembered 
that each head has to be shaved 
at stated intervals, the mystery is 
dispelled. All the barber-shops 
of the Chinese have a peculiar 
sign at the doorway indicative of 
the businegs. It is a four-legged 
irame, with ¢he legs painted green 
und the top-Knots red. On all the 
streets in Chinatown these signs 
ure seen every few steps. 

~Among the Chinese no toilet is 
considered complete which does 
not involve the shaving of a 
greater portion of the head and 
neck, a thorough cleansing of the 
eyes, ears and nostrils, and, in the 
case of fastidious natives, a trim- 
ming and penciling ofthe eyebrows 
and lashes. Razors, probes and 
lances of peculiar construction are 
among the instruments used in the 
work, The process of shaving and 
cleansing is ~~ oasis f a long one, 
and the combing and braiding of 
the queue consumes no little time. 

Besides the mere shaving and 
scrubbing of the head and neck, 
the high-toned Chinaman demands 
that the closely-shaven head shall 
also be scraped, giving it the ap- 
pearance ef having been sand- 
papered, to use a Western expres- 
sion. It will thus be seen that such 
slow and elaborate work, neces: 
saty to many thousand persons, 
requires a large number of shops 
and skilled operatives, 

















KENTUCKY’S CAVE 
REGION. 
THE GRAND CRYSTAL AVENUE 
CAVE. 
HE wonderful caves of Ken- : 
tucky—as famous as the Pyra- i 
mids of Kgypt—are all located in 


the mmediate vicinity of Glasgow 
Junction, Barren County, ninety 
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in Kentucky or in the United States, except per- 
haps in Virginia, are any such wonderful caves to be collected for cattle, 
be found. There are hundreds of theories as to . Edmonson County, in whic 
their origin—they are theories only, mere specula- 
tions. There is every appearance, however, that | is a? over the line in Barren County. Browns- 
the country in the vicinity of Glasgow Junction was | vil r 
at a remote period the scene of volcanic eruptions | sixteen miles from the railroad at Glasgow Junc- 
and@ violent upheavals of the earth. The topo- | tion, and the extreme wildness of the region may 
graphical features of the country are remarkable | be inferred when we state that there is only one 
in the extreme. There are no running streams .n small country store in Brownsville—the county 
the earth’s surface. The waters pass into great | seat—and the Court House, with one or two 
circular depressions, evidently craters of extinct | dwelling-houses. The per are isolated almost 
volcanoes, and are lost for ever. The earth’s sur- | entirely trom the world, 
face is but a series of these wonderful craters, | world of their own. Glasgow Junction—the town 
around which great, loose rocks are to be seen, | nearest the caves—is but a long, straggling vil- 
- just as they were thrown out by the great torces lage, with two general stores, a drug-store, shoe. 
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CHINESE LAUNDRY-WORK IN THE PALACE HOTEL—THE STEAM MANGLE. 
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miles south of Louisville, on the line of the Louis- | below, and the yawning chasms and bottomless 
ville and Nashville Railroad. There are, in all, pits of these basins tell the tal 
thirty-six caves. Many of them, of course, are very 
small and uninteresting compared with others of of utter hollowness. 
greater note, but it is a significant fact that they spring water or running water of any kind; cistern 
are all in the same locality, and that nowhere else water is used exclusively, except in some cases 

where these basins are cemented that water may 


e of upheaval. Great 


oose rocks encircle all of them. The region is one 
It is impossible to procure 


h all the caves are 


located, is wild in the extreme. Glasgow Junction 


e, the county seat of Edmonson County, is 


and live in a little wild 
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CHINESE LAUNDRY WORK IN THE PALACE HOTEL—THE STEAM CENTRIFUGAL WRINGER. 
CALIFORNIA.—PHASES OF 


CHINESE LABOR IN SAN 


FRANCISCO,— From Sxarcurs By H, A. OavEn. 





shop, saddier-shop, two barrooms 
and a first-class hotel. 

The newly - discovered Grand 
Crystal Avenue Cave is located 
in the immediate vicinity of Glas- 
gow Junction. It was known as a 
small cave as early as 1808, when 
it was used by manufacturers of 
saltpetre. The remains of the old 
hoppers used in dripping the clay 
can still be seem near the mouth 
of the cave, about which spot, in 
the year 1815, workmen found the 
mummy now in the rooms of the 
Antiquarian fociety at Worcester, 
Mass. Oving to obstructions in 
the shape of huge rocks the cave 
was explored but a short distance 
until June, 1878, when Mr. J. R. 
Puckett and a‘ few other daring ex- 
paw penetrated its mysteries 

y crawling several hundred yards 
between fallen rocks and then 
emergipg in an avenue at least 
sixty feet wide. Following it tor 
about a mile, they discovered an 
immense room, in dimensions about 
one hundred yards in width by 
about one hundred feet in height, 
and tapering out in length into an 
avenue, @ continuation of the one 
they had. been traversing. The 
beauties of this chamber are simply 
indescribable. It is called the 
Crystal Chamber,: and is well 
named. The ‘most. beautifal and 
fantastic formations imaginable are 
here to be seen, all in clusters of 
crystal. . At a distance of about 
three miles, in a very picturesque 
spot, six mummies were found om 
a ledge of rocks. . They were re- 
posing in stone coffins rudely 
constructed, and presented every 
appearance of the Egyptian mum- 
mies. . Three of the mummies were: 
male and three of them female. 
Mr. W. Edwin Mortimer, who re- 
sides at No. 299 Floyd Street, 
Louisville, Ky., purchased two ot 
them; Mr. J. R. Puckett, a capi- 
talist of Glasgow Junction, pur- 
chased two, and Joseph Malhattan 
the remaining two. Our illustra- 
tions are furnished by the latter 
gentleman. 

Continuing their explorations a 
few days afterwards, the party 
came to a wide, deep river, about 
four miles from the orifice of the 
cave.’ Returning, they enlarged 
the entrance by blasting and re- 
moving the buge rocks, and were, 
a tew days later, enabled to carry 
two boats to the newly-discovered 
river. Measuring the distance sub- 
sequently, it was fuund that they 
could navigate the main river— 
named Wonder River—for a dis- 
tance of six miles, and two other 
rivers for a distance of eight miles, 
making, in all; fourteen miles of 
navigable river-in the cave, 

The pqousre along the river 
beggars description. It is but a 
series of the most beantifal forma- 
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SHAVING, CLEANSING AND SCRAPING HEADS IN A BASEMENT BARBER-SBOP. 
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STATEN ISLAND.—EXPLOSION OF PETROLEUM ON BOARD THE BARK ‘ AMALFI,’ OFF TOMPKINSVILLE, MAY 20TH.— FROM A SKETOH BY FRED. S. COZZENS. 
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tions — sparkling like ‘diamonds ; pillars of pure | mirrored in the water as they were falling. The , cords with which the furled sails had been made | broken into charred fragments. 
alabaster, walls on either‘side averaging in height | flames leaped from rope to rope in the rigging, and | fast were burned off, and the sails unfurled them- 
about one hundred feet. In width the river | in an instant almost the entire rigging was afire. | selves. Then the flames caught them and burned 
is about ‘sixty feet, and in depth about sixteen ' ‘he small ropes looked like threads of flame. The | them till they rose on the 
feet.. Mr. Puckett is now engaged -in : 


These floate1 
away on the wind like dry leaves over a forest fire. 

‘** All of this—the volume of flame bursting from 
eated air and were ! the vessel’s hold, the burning rigging and the fiy- 





building a small steamboat to navigate 
these’ wonderful subterranean. rivers. 
This is practicable, but it will be neces- 
sary to construct the boat in the cave 
four miles from:its mouth, on the banks 
ot Wonder River, there being no way. of 
egress to the outer world by the rivers. 
They flow, no one yet knows where. 
Visitors to the cave will be obliged to 
walk four miles underground, amidst fhe 


most wonderful scenery imaginable, be- ~ 


fore‘they can embark on one of the most 
wonderful voyages of the age. 

This newly discovered cave uudoubt- 
edly far surpasses in grandeur the Mam- 
moth Cave,,or any cave heretofore dis- 
covered, and is wortby the attention of 
scientists all over the world. The dis- 
covery of the mummies is certainly very 
important, as they evidently belong to a 
pre-historic race of intelligent and well- 
developed human beings. The features 
of the fémale, especially, have a fine, 
intelligent, refined cast, beautiful even 
thousands of years after the visit of the 
destroying angel. . 

Mr. Larkin J. Proctor, of Glasgow 
Junction, is the fortunate owner of the 
cave, and he may, from its sale, some 
day-realize a- large sum. As it is now, 
visitors are entirely welcome to inspect 
its wonders, no cave fees being charged 
as in the Mammoth Cave. A great 


camp-meeting of the Southern Methodist ~ 


brethren will be held this Summer in 
and about the caves. - - ° -e 








TERRIFIC EXPLOSION 
Or A-VESSEL’ LADEN-WITH PETRO- 


LEUM -— THE CREW SAVED BY A | 


Pet Dose. 


HE Italian bark Amajfi, 400 tons bur- — 


den, loaded with 2,200 barrels of 
refined petroleum, ‘was burned to the 
water’s edge off Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, early.on the morning of May 20th. 
When the fire broke out the crew were 
asleep, but the captain was awakened 
by a pet dog, and as speedily as possible 


gave the alarm to the crew, who, almost ; 


naked, leaped into a boat and rowed 
hastily. for the shore. They had barely 
rowed a furlong when a terrific explosion 
occurred. |The decks were shattered, 


but the masts stood, and the hull was ~ 


comparatively uobroken. At that time 
in the morning the clouds overhead were 


of an inky blackness, and the light of the 


burning ship made-a grand display. 
Nearly. everybody in the village ot 
Tompkinsville, and on the shores for 
many miles, was watching it. A cor- 
respondent says of the explosion itself: 
*“‘A volume of red flame shot up from 
the hold of the vessel, carrying with it 
ortions of the decks, implements, and 
ower rigging. It mounted higher than 
the topmast, and scattered burning frag- 
ments in all directions. These were 


HON, WILLIAM HUNTER, BECOND ASSISTANT SEORETARY OF STATE,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 





ing cinders—was mirrored in the black 


’ water, forming such a picture as is never 


seen except when a full-rigged vessel 
burns on the water at night. The spara 
and ropes of the ships lying near seemed 
to be gilded by the light from the burn- 
ing bark. You could see the men leat- 
ing on the rails of those ships and watch- 
ing the flames, The light was so brilliant 
that one could see to read a newspaper 
on the landing. The faces of the crowds 
along the shore were as clearly dis- 
cernible as they would have been by day. 

“The emailer portions of the rigging 
were quickly consumed, and only the 
thicker were le{t. ‘Ihe foremast was the 
last to fall. Something about the truck 
seemed to prevent the flames from climb- 
ing over it; but at last they caught 
above, and soon the mast went over. 
The burning sides of the vessel curled up 
in brands and dropped into the water, 
and then floated away, on the tide. The 
vessel burned down to the water-mark.” 

The dog that warned the captain and 
crew just in time to enable them to 


‘escape being blown into the air by the 
explosion was hinself hoisted to an un- , 


pieasant height when she blew up. He 
came to the surface atter he fell, and 
climbed on some planks that were float- 
ing near him.’ He drifted close to an- 
other craft and was taken on board. 


_ Subsequently the captain recovered 


him. Theship’s. crew saved only the 
garments in which they had been sleep- 
ing. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The estimated value of the cargo is some- 
thing over $10,000, for which sum it was 
insured. 


THE HON. WILLIAM HUNTER. 


N Thursday, May 22d, this venerable 
public official celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the De- 
partment of State at the national capi- 


’ tal. His first service in: our Foreign 


Office was as translator, beginning in 
1829. Since then he has reniained in 
various positions under the different Sec- 
retaries, starting under :Martin Van 
Buren, in that year, tollowing John For- 
sy'he ; Daniel Webster, in 1841; James 
Buchanan, in 1845 ; John M. Clayton, in 
1849; William L. Marcy, in 1853; Lewis 
Cass, in 1857; William H. Seward, in 
1861; Hamilton Fish, in 1869, and Wii- 
liam M. Evarts, in 1877, until now he is 
the Senior Assistant Secretary of State. 
All the Secretaries of State under whom 
he wag a subordinate have passed away, 
with the exception of Hamilton Fish, 
Elihn B. Washburne, Jeremiah’ S. Black 
and William M. Evarts.. Mr. Hunter has 
had intimate relations with such British 
Ministers as Hon. Charles Richard 
Vaughan, who succeeded Sir S.ratford 
Canning, afterwards the eminent British 
Minister at Constantinople, who came to 
Washington in 1820, and left m 1823. 
Mr. Vaughan remained until 1833, 
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and was followed by Henry Stephen Fox, who 
remained as British Plenipotentiary from 1836 
to 1844, and was in turn succ 4 by Lord 
Ashburton, Right Hon. Richard Pakenham, Sir 
Henry lees Bulwer, Mr. Crampton, Earl of 
Elgin and Kineardine, Lord Napier, Lord Lyons, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, the present Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, and the great En statesman, Earl De Grey 
and Ripon, Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Sir John A. 
McDonald, ———— Bernard, Lord Tenterden, of 
the High Joint Bri Commission, who, in Febru- 
ary of 1871, came to th’s country to setile the dif- 
ferences between the United States and Great 
Britain. Mr. Hunter, who is a fine linguist, speak- 
ing French, German, Spanish and Italian, with 
equal facility, met the French plenipotentiaries 
of his day and time, and the Spanish, including 
the celebrated Calderon de la Barca and his.accom- 
lished wife ; and the Prussians or Germans, includ- 
ng the old dean of the foreign legations, Baron 
Gerolt, who spent altogether nearly twenty-four 
years as minister resident and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of his wpears | at the American capital; also 
the Russian notabilities, including Bodisco an 
Stoeckl and Catacazy. Mr. Hunter was seventy- 
three years old last November. 





A Lucky Russian Hatter, 


In connection with the attempt made the other 
day upon the life of the Czar, it may not be unin- 
teresting to call to mind a rather absurd mal entendu 
whick took place years ago. In April, 1866, a 
student, by name Karakosoff, fired on His Majesty 
in the Summer Gardens, It was supposed —how 
the story got about nobody ever really knew—that 
a certain hatter, named Komissaroff, had saved the 
Imperial life, whereas, as a matter of fact, chancing 
to be near the sovereign at the moment the attempt 
was made, he had simply tainted from sheer fright. 
General Todleben Reprpeet to be in the Gardens 
at the same time, and hearing that the man lying 
insensible in the path had saved the Czar’s life, he 
gave orders to have him taken care of and most pre- 
ciously looked alter. General Souwaroff, Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg, then heard of this worth 
and sent for him. Tue poor man, still dazed with 
fright, of course answered the summons; but 
imagine his astonishment when he was presented 
to the sovereign, who stood in one of the reception 
rooms of the Winter Palace surrounded by a group 
of officers and noblemen all in brilliant uniform, and 
when the Czar stepped forward, took him in his 
arms, kissed him on both cheeks, and said, “I cre- 
ate you a gentleman, Usit Komissaroff. Conduct 
yourself according to yournewrank!’’ Then, turn- 
ing to his entourage, the Czar asked, “ What think 
you?” A hearty cheer was the reply, and from that 
moment the poor hatter became the idol of St. 
Petersburg. In vain on several occasions the poor 
man endeavored to explain the mistake and to prove 
that he had done absolutely nothing to save the life 
of his sovereign. No one would listen to him. He 
and his heirs were invested with a title of nobility, 
and an official announcement appeared that he had 
become ** Komisaroff-Kostromskoi.”” Large sums of 
money were collected for him, and he was gazetted 
sub-lievienant in a hussar regiment. ‘Tutors were 
appointed to teach him how to read and write, and 
his father, a convict, was released from Siberia. It 
was by a lucky accident that the poor hatter hap- 

ened to be in the Summer Gardens on that April 
ay, was it not? 








OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 
New York, May 22, 1879. 


FOUR PER CENT. CIRCULAR, No. 6. 


Tue demand for our circulars almost equals the 
demand for the tour ond cent. bonds, so universal is 
the interest in the subject of investment in Govern- 
ment bonds. Of each one we have been compelled 
to order and issue from five to ten thousand to satist 
the eager inquiries from investors, and althongh 
only three days have elapsed since the issue of the 
last, we are so besieged for the latest information, 
and so many new questions are daily arising, that 
we are compelled to issue another in order to save 
time and satisfy inquiries. From friends, investors, 
and the public generally, constantly come the 
——— not the four per cents too high? 

on’t they decline alter a while? Shall we not do 
better by waiting? Will not business revive and 
make money scarce? Will not something happen 
for us who have waited to invest our money in 
‘fours’? or to exchange our called bonds, to put 
down the market price to our figure? May not 
some miracle happen whereby we, the holders of 
$200,000,000 called bonds, can all supply ourselves 
out of $25,000,000 “fours,” without raising their 
market price? Won't the great European markets 
and investors, with cash in their hands, wait a 
while, hoping to buy on more favorable terms? 
What are we, the National Banks, going to do with 
our $40,000,000 of called bonds still in the Banking 
Department? Can we afford to wait until our called 
bonds mature, and then pay three, four or five per 
cent. difference, or retire our circulation and lose 
the interest on the four per cents, which as a basis 
for circulation would be almost clear profit? How 
high will the four pér cents go? Do you really 
think our credit has reached the basis of a three and 
a half per cent. bond at par? What does London 
want of our long four per cents at a premium when 
they can get their own three per cent. consols at a 
little under par? To what price must our four per 
cents advance before the income will be sedecel to 
the income received from British consols? Can we 
not do better next week, or next month, or next 
Fall, or next year? All these questions, and hun- 
dreds of others, are asked over and over every day. 

One answer is certain, and that is, that if* fours ” 
were not wanted, all these questions would not be 
asked; and another is, if the supply of “fours” 
was unlimited, no such intense anxiety would exist. 
Since 1870 the Government has had its hundreds of 
millions of bonds for all comers. Now they are all 
out, and investors have only to feed on each other. 
This simple fact tells the whole story. Every year 

roduces its surplus income of hundreds of mil- 
ions; the Government itselt is paying out for in- 
terest on its bonds an average of nearly two millions 
a week, the national banks as much more, the rail- 
roads as much more ; the savings banks, insurance 
and trust companies, as much more; States, coun- 
ties, town and villages, as much more ; the products 
of the land, of the forests, of the mines, double and 
treble this amount, while all the varied industries of 
the land are swelling the grand total. All this 
national wealth underlies the credit of the Govern- 
ment, which issues its bonds running a generation 
and a half, free of all taxation, and pays four per 
cent. per annum interest, returning the principal at 
maturity. 

With all this competition for the bonds and no 
more supply, can they remain at one fixed price, 
and if not, will they go up or down? In reply to 
the questions put to us, we would say, first—we do 


not think the four per cents too high until their in- 
come is reduced below three and a half per cent., 
and this figure is, with present amount of accrued 
interest, 109.25; and, second—we do not think in- 
vestors will do better by waiting. We do not think 
holders of called bonds will gain anything but expe- 
rience by waiting. We think the European markets 
and cash customers will soon hold all the remaining 
supply. We know that every family North, East, 
South and West must and will put part of their sav- 
ings into four per cents for safety from the thousand 
und one perils that beset investments in every other 
direction. We know that the four per cents are 
oo in income to the British consols until they 

vance to over eighteen per cent. premium. 
We know that the large amounts recently bought 
of the Government by the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the First National Bank and _ their 
associates are nearly all exhausted. We believe if 
the price of the balance was advanced to five per 
cent. premium it would make little difference in the 
demand. 

We do not forget that a few months ago we 

laced the fives and sixes of 1881 at the top of the 
ist; neither do we forget that the Government has 
since knocked away the barrier between them and 
danger of redemption at maturity, by doing in four 
months what it then appeared would be good work 
for as many years. 

As this may be the last circular we shall issue be- 
fore the four per cents are all gone, we would take 
this occasion to thank the press and many friends 
for their cordial words of cheer in this undertaking 
to market the “‘ last of the four per cents.” 

Respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 








FUN, 
WHAT was it that Barnegat? 


BRICKMAKERS would make good soldiers ; they 
are kiln fellows. 


IT was a wag of a lawyer who said he went into 
the Supreme Court-room in Washington “to see the 
bench show.”’ 


You may talk about Communists, but the person 
who chiefly desires that the ruler be done away 
with is the schoolboy. 


THE Southern press have adopted the right plan 
at last to check the negro exodus. They are pub- 
lishing reports to the effect that the watermelon 
crop in the South this year will be the largest ever 
known, and that growers will be compelled to give- 
them away to get rid of them. Circulate this fact 
among the colored refugees in Kansas, and they 
will return home in the next boat. 


CONCERNING Thomas Carlyle Mrs. Hooper tells 
this story: An American gentleman once called to 
see him, and was greeted in the following manner: 
“‘ Weel, sir, and so ye come frae that big coontry 
where the vote of the grandest scoondrel on airth 
is equal to thatof Jesus Christ. And ye think much 
o’ Jarge Washington; but he was no a great mon— 
he was a good surveyor, maybe, but he was no a 
great mon.”’ 


*“*YEs, your Honor,” says the prisoner, ‘‘I admit 
that I broke into his house to rob_it, but I did not 
intend to add violence to mycrime.” ‘ You did not 
intend—of course you didn’t. But if the witness 
had heard you, had called out ‘ Who’s there ?’ had 
—-" “Oh, of course, if he’d begun it I should 
have had to defend myself, and so would you if any 
man attacked you while you were peaceably going 
through his house,"’ (Held in $10,000.) 


THE Count de V., in the mildest tone, to his ser- 
vant: “‘ Joseph, you have been drinking my rum 
again,and you have put water in it to make up the 
deficiency.”” ‘‘I admit it, sir; but I swear I will 
drink no more of it.” TheCount de V., slightly el- 
evating his shoulders: ‘‘ You always exaggerate! I 
did not ask you not todrink it. I only ask you not 
to put water in what's left. For, really, it isn’t 
fair that you should drink rum pure and that I 
should drink rum and water.” 


A GENTLEMAN, passing a couple of youngsters 
who were sitting on a doorstep with siates on their 
laps, overheard in their colloquy a strange bit of 
rhetoric brought to bear on the problem: “ Take 
two from one and one remains.’’ The gentleman, 
not having thoroughly understood the argument, 
yet convinced of its fallacy, offered something short 
of a shilling to him who could prove, either rhetori- 
cally or mathematically, the solubility of the 
problem; whereupon they offered him ocular 
demonstration, and led him through to their 
mother, who sat in the kitchen with her twins in her 
arms. Having each deprived her of an infant, they 
pointed to her who remained to prove that ‘if you 
take two from one, one remains|’”’ 








THE FORGETFULNESS OF PEOPLE. 


Tue Oxford Professor who, to avoid the wind 
when taking snuff, turned around, but forgot to 
turn back, and walked six miles into the country, 
was no more forgetful than those who still use the 
huge, drastic, cathartic pills, forgetting that Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which are 
sugar-coated, and little larger than mustard seeds, 
are a positive and reliable cathartic, readily cor- 
recting all irregularities of the stomach, liver and 
bowels. Sold by druggists. 








WHAT SHALL WE WEAR? 


Tue desire to go out and in among men neatly 
attired betokens refinement, and is an evidence of 
self-respect to be encouraged. The privilege of 
wearing genteel clothing is no longer confined to 
men ot large means, whose wardrobes are made to 
order, for now leading manufacturers of gentle- 
men’s ready-made clothing keep abreast of freshest 
fashions, drawing to them buyers otherwise inac- 
cessible, and competition has made prices markedly 
in favor of consumers. One of New York’s leading 
houses in Clothing tor Men, Boys and Children— 
Rogers, Pert & Co., 487 way, corner Broome 
Street—invite an inspection of their display by our 
city and suburban readers. To buyers remote 
trom New York they supply samples of goods, rules 
for self-measurement, and fashion-plates ; and goods 
sent by express may be examined before payment 
is made. 








Murray & Lanman’s Fiorrpa Water.—The most 
delicate invalids, the greatest sufferers with sea- 
sickness, and those whose nervous systems are 
most sensitive, prefer it before all others, and use 
it to the exclusion of all others, not for a time only, 
but always and continuoasly. The sense of smell 
never tires of its soft, refreshing odor. 








Tux contract for supplying scales for the Indian 
Bureau has been awarded to E. & T. FaIRBaNKS 
& Co,, Gf St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








No Costiveness, Diarrhea or any Bowel com- 





plaints where Hop Bitters are used. 











A NEW CURE. FOR CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Tuere are certain diseases which defy medical 
treatment even when administered by the most 
skilled practitioners and specialists. Among these 
may be classed Consumption, Catarrh, and Neural- 
gia, the first carrying off its tens of thousands of 
victims annually, and the others dooming toa life of 
misery and torture quite as many more. The best men 
in the profession are able to do bat little for the relief 
of these unhappy sufferers, too many of whom re- 
sort, in the vain hope of relief, to the use of patent 
nostrums which in most cases do more harm than 
good. Now, it should be known that there is a new 
treatment for these and many other chronic ail- 
ments, the effect of which is claimed to be little less 
than miraculous. It is called ‘“‘The Compound 
Oxygen Treatment,” and is said to be entirely free 
from drugs or anything that can produce the slight- 
est injurious effect upon the most delicate organism. 
If the half be true that is claimed for this new treat- 
ment, then the invalid’s millenium has come. The 
evidence submitted is certainly very strong. All in- 
formation in regard to this new cure will found 
in a small treatise on Compound Oxygen, which is 
sent free by Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1,112 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia. 


INDIGESTION, DyspErsia, nervous prostration, and 
all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MENSMAN’s PepronizeD Bexr Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutrilious 
properties. 
tracts of beef, but contains blood-making, force- 
generating and life-sustaining properties; is inval- 
uable in all enfeebled conditions, whether the re- 
sult of exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, 
or acute disease ; particularly if resulting from pul- 
monary complaints. CaswetLt, Hazarp & Co., 
Proprietors, New York. 








HOTEL-KEEPING as an art has been reduced to its 
perfection in the leading New York houses; among 
these the “St. Nicholas’’ hotel enjoys an enviable 
reputation. Many of its guests have been constant 
visitors since its opening, about a quarter of a cen- 
tury since. A luxurious table, combining perfect 
catering and cooking, is matched by elegance of 
apartments and completeness of appointments. 








Tue report of the New York Produce Exchange 
for the year 1878 is a volume of great interest and 
value. It includes a vast amount of statistics, ex- 
hibiting the features and extent of our metropoli- 
tan and national commerce, and has a chapter on 
‘Trade and Transportation ” which is of peculiar 
interest. 








TE annual report of the Board of Police Justices 
of this city, for 1878, furnishes an interesting exhibit 
ot the business of these courts and the grades of 
crime with which they have to deal. The total 
number of cases disposed of last year was 78,533. 








Baumy sleep, good digestion, rich blood, elastic 
step and cheerfulness in Hop Bitters. 








H. W. Jouns’ Asbestos Liquid Paints are strictly 
pure linseed-oil paints, and contain no water. They are 
the best and most economical paints in the world. 

Use H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing. 








Blair’s Pills.—Great English Remedy for Gout 
and Rheumatism, Ali Druggists have them. 


Stuttering cured by Bates’s Apruiances. Send for 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2,236, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’— See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makeS 

$10 to $1 000 fortunes every month. Book sent 
’ free explaining everything. 

Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N. Y. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mo! ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


English Archery---Lawn Tennis 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


New York. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Beautifier, removes every blemish on 
Deauty; it elicits a clear, transparent complexion, free 
from tan, freckles, or moth-patches. The most popular 
for the skin ever invented ; accept no cream of similar 
name. Indorsement of GouraupD’s ORIENTAL Cream by the 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre: A lady of the haut ton, a 
jent of Dr. Sayre, discoursing on the use of cosmetics, 
remarked to the lady: ‘‘As you ladies will them, I 
recommend ‘Gouraud’s Oriental’ as the least harmful of 
dil the skin +9) Praise from Sir Hubert is 
praise indeed.” Indorsed by the fashionable world. 


MME, M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale BY ALL Drvaaisrs axp Fancy Goons Deauers. 


SUMMER HOTEL ADVERTISEMENTS 

de eee and inserted in all first-class newspapers, at 

publishers’ lowest rates. Address, for particulars, 
WILLIAM HICKS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LILIPUTIAN CIGARS, ‘Graduates’ (3 
inches), $11 per 1,000. Sample box, by 
mail, 30c. J.M.AGUERO, 246 6th Av., N.Y. 


























CLEAR 


It is not a mere stimulant like the ex- | 





HAVANA, 
ee ae eee 





$5 t $9 0K day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 














Consolation for Consumptives. 
The Physicians of the “Consumption Hi 
pital,” England, acknowledge that with 
Liver Oil, in any form, they have not 
two per cent. of their patients, whereas, 
these Hypo-Phosphites, they have cured seven- 
ty-five per cent. Physicians have 
160,000 packages of Vitalized Phosphates in j\ 
all forms of nervous diseases, vitalizing the f 
debilitated, PREVENTING and curing consump- 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. N 
For sale 


CAPE MAY POINT, 


HOTELS open July 3d, 1879. Rooms can now be 
secured for the Summer on favorable terms. 


SEA GROVE HOUSE. 

Upon the shore front, 50 yards from the ocean. 
CAPE HOUSE. 

Every room commands a sea or bay view. 
CENTENNIAL HOUSE. 

Within three minutes’ walk of the shore. 


COTTAGES, tasteful and unique, to let or for sale, 
furnished and unfurnished, 














RatLRoAD AND STEAMBOAT DIRECT TO CaPE May Point. 


Address, 
A. WHILLDIN, 21 and 23 Letitia St., Philadelphia. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


An excellent appetizing tonic, of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of the 
digestive organs, 

‘Try it, but beware of counterfeits, Ask your grocer or 
druggist for the genuine article, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, 

J. W. HANCOX, U.S. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way. New York. P. 0, Box 2,610, N. Y. 


§ $140 to $400—factory 
prices—hbighest honors— 
Mathushek’s scale ior squares—finest up- 
rights in America—12,000 in use—Piancs 
sent on trial—Catalogue free. MENDELS- 
SOHN Piano Co., 21 E. 1ith Street, N, Y, 




















The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, Ceneral Agent, 
87 South William Street, New York. 


(JOHNS 


AWJOHN 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 


Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cement IPTIVE PRICE List. 


‘H. We SONS M'F'G CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, HY. 
Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST VARIETY 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


96 QUARTO PAGES. 
Nearly 100 Handsome Illustrations. 











ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN OOPY. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





IGARETTES, 54c. per 100. Fine, all Tobacco, 
$1.23, postage paid. A. Wisow, Station L, New York, 





Established Over Twenty-five Years, 


THE GREATEST SENSATION THAT 
BOSTON, MASS.; EVER SAW! 


LOVERING’S 


Grand Gift-Book Sale, 


BY MAITI. 


1,000,000 ELEGANT BOOKS! 


Of every description, for Ome Dollar Each. 


1,000,000 ELEGANT GIFTS! 


ONE WITH EVERY BOOK. 


In this GREAT SALE, $% and $3 Books, all yew 
and ELEGANTLY BOUND, are sold for One Dollar each 
nd a Gift of Value sent free with every book ordered 


a 

sent free to book-buyers 
ROSE edb s SILVER WATCHES 
sent FREE to book-buyers every day,~ 


Send Postal Card for my 


GREAT CATALOGUE of DOLLAR BOOKS 


Which also gives a full list of GIF'T'S sent to Book- 
Buyers, and also hundreds of names of people who have 
received gifts like the above during the last few months, 

I deal liberally with getters-up of Clubs, giving them 
Gold and Silver Watches according to the number of 
books ordered. For cata/ogue and full information, ad- 
dress A. W. LOVERING, 336 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. (formerly of 399 same street, 
where I was established for 25 years.) References as to 
reliability will be found in catalogue. : 

A list of Gifts sent to book-buyers during the pas 
week will be published in this column next week. 











Joxe 7, 1879. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. __ 








Old Dominion 
STEAMSHIP CO,, 


FoR 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


The South and Southwest. 
FROM PIER 37, N. R.. EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND SATURDAY, AT 3 P.M. 


Gen. Office, 197 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


CUNARD BIIWN BF. 


NOTICE.—With the view of diminishing the chances 
of Collision, the Steamers of this Line take a specified 
course for all seasons of the year. On the Outward Pas- 
sage from Queenstown to New York or Boston, crossing 
Meridian of 50 at 43 Lat., or nothing to the north of 43. 
On the Homeward Passage, crossing the Meridian of 59 
at 42 Lat., or nothing to the north of 42. 


From NEW YORK (Pier 40, N. RB.) for LIVERPOOL 
and QUEENSTOWN. 
GALLIA. Wednesday, May 28th, 10 A M. 
ALGERIA, Wednesday, June 4th, 3 P.M. 
SCYTHIA, Wednesday, June 11th, 10 A. M. 
ABYSSINIA, Wednesday, June 18th, 3 P.M. 
And every following Wedneaday, from New York. 
Rates of Passage, $80 and $100, according to accommo- 
dation. Return tickets on favorable terms. Steerage at 
very low rates. For freight or passage, apply at the 
Company’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 
CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, AGEst. 








KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


Made from Wamsutta Muslin. Bosoms 3-ply 
Linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly-made Shirts, 6 for 
$7. Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, very best, to measure, 
6 tor $9. Fit guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of 6 shirts, 

KEEP'S UNDERWEAR, 

White Cashmere Undershirts, 50 cents each. 

White India Gauze, whole or half sleeves, 60 
cents each. 

White Pepperill Jean Drawers, 50 cts. each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, etc. 

Four-ply Linen COLLARS, very best, 6 for 75 cts. 

Four-ply Linen CUFFS, very best, $1.50 half-dozen. 

English half HOSE, very best, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Black Silk Ties, Scarfs, and Suspenders, 


in all styles, 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each. 

Regina and Silk Umbrellas in all styles, 

KEEP’S KID GLOVES (GENTS’). 
OUR OWN MAKE, THE VERY BEST. 

Plain or. Embroidered 1-button, $1 per pair. 

Plain or Embroidered 2-button, $1.15 per pair. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
appiteation, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms. 

Samples and Circulars mailed free on application. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPARY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 
We refer by permission to the publisher of this paper. 


CH&co 
KEP VANA 


TICKET OFFICE. 102 NASSAU ST.NY. 


Next Drawing, JUNE llth, 1879. Capital. $200,000. 
Tickets, $40; 1-2, $20; 1-4, $105 1-20, $2 ; 1-40, $1. 
LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY. 
Grand Extraordinary Drawing, June 17th. 
Capital, $100,000, Tickets, $10; halves, $5 ; 1-10, $1. 
Kentucky State Drawing, May 31st. 
Capital, $14,000, Whole Tickets, $1. 

All German State Lotteries. 

In writing please mention Frank Lesiie’s Paper. 














DO ALL YOUR OWN PRINTING 
The Model The Model 
pt," Be dee is now Ce 4 
<a all ifs thus save ail en 


printing bills. Send 
commne for de- 
popere. circulars, 

«~DAUGHADAY 





kite. 
Chestnut Street, 
Pa. 


anufac'rs. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H, Hattetr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





K:S.L" 


BY STATE AUTHORITY. 


$15,000 == $1 


THE KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 
Is drawn in pursuance of an Act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Kentucky 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE SCHEME WILL BE 

DRAWN IN PUBLIC AT COVINGTON, KY., UNDER 

THE SUPERVISION OF SWORN COMMISSIONERS, on 


J UNE 14, 1879. 


SCHEME: 
1 Prize of $15,000 i8.....e.seeceeeseees $15,000 






2 Pema et S000 Miccnccccccccéecccss §666, 008 
eo. . ga’ SRS Ree 5,000 

S Priggt.el SiGe Wee cscccccccccccccce 5,000 

2 Prizes of 1,000 are,......ccececesss+ 2,000 
Te eee | WR ncécccccccecsuces 5,000 
SO PRIME GE 3 — FO cccccecccacceccs ° 5,000 
100 Prizes of 60 are....... 5,000 
200 Prizes of 25 are..... 6,000 
500 Prizes of 10 are... 5,000 
1,000 Prizes of 5 FO. .ccccccccccces ee 6,000 
27 Approximation Prizes amounting to.. 2,925 
1,894 Prizes amounting t0...........0...+++ $67,925 


Tickets, $1. 


Club rates upon application. 
CERTIFICATE AS TO 


Bond for Payment of Prizes, 
By the conditions of this Act the managers were re- 
quired to execute TO THE STATE OF KENTUCKY A 
BOND IN THE SUM OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, conditioned for the prompt payment of all 
prizes, and the faithful discharge of all duties imposed by 
said Act, as seen by the certificate of the County Clerk, 
as below stated. 
SIMMONS & DICKINSON, Managers, 
Sratg or Kentucky, 
Henry County, 
Crry oF NEWCASTLE, 
I, W. W. Turner, Clerk of the County Court in and for 
said County and State, do hereby certify that 
the bond to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
in the penal sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, required to be filed by the Act for 
the benefit of the Henry Male Academy and 
Henry Female College, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of said Commonwealth, and 
approved December 9th, 1850, was duly exe- 
cuted, delivered, accepted and approved, 
and that said bond is duly filed in my office 
as Clerk of said Court, 
Witness my official signature and seal of office at New- 
castle, Henry County, Ky., this 25th day of 
— 
{eal} 


March, a.p, 1879. 
W. W. TURNER, 
County Clerk, 
Henry County, Ky. 

Address all orders to 

WILLIAMSON & CO., General Eastern Agents, 
599 Broadway, New York. 

List of drawings published in the New York Herald, 
Sun, Staats Zeitung, Phila. Record, Phila Sunday Dis- 
patch, Pittsburg Dispatch, and Louisville Commercial. 
All out-of-town ticket-holders are mailed“a copy of the 
official list as soon as received. 

The next following drawing, June 31, 1879. 


Wanted at once Good, Reliable Agents 
in Every Town. Address as above. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 

Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 


Or MRS. DE. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 








Agents Wanted. 
WANTED 91.29 Ses: Oans 





Cincianact 





$79 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free, Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





AG ENTS —BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
« M’f’rs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 





A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


ANTED,.—Salesmen, local and traveling, pay liberal, 
Address with stamp, Smith & Son, 24 Dey St., N.Y. 
M’f’rs of Patent Horse Collars,Cow Milkers, Novelties, etc, 








A 





We will pay Agents a Salary o $ r month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean dane To Sam- 
ple free. A 8 & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


A California Colony 


Is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of 
seven thousand acres, Those wishing to know all 
about it and California Colonies, can, by addressing 
California Colony, 14 W. Swan S8t., Buffalo, N, Y., or 
Wendell Easton, 22 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


UNIVERSAL QUARTETTE AND GLEE BOOK, 

tor Male Voices, by E. H. BAILEY 

andC. A. WHITE. Just Published. The author’s names 

guarantee its excellence. $7.50 per dozen, Sample, 

postpaid, 75 cents, 

WHITE, SMITH & CO,, 
516 Washington St., Boston. 





















Great Success of the New Juvenile Monthly. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHATTERBOX, 


Interesting, Entertaining and Instructive 
Publication for Children, 
Containing pleasing Stories, Tales, Adventures, Natural 


and Scriptural History, Poetry, Floriculture, 
etc, etc, 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTERBOX is an entirely 
original and thoroughly American publication, 
and not a reprint of the English 
work of a similar title 





48 Quarto Pages---Profuse and Beautiful 
Engravings. 
Published monthly. Sold by all newsdealers, price 10 
cents acopy. Annual subscription, 
$1, postpaid 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place; New York. 





FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


We will insert a seven-line advertisement one week in a 
list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a different 
list of 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks in a choice ot 
either of four eeparate and distinct lists containing from 
70 to 100 papers each, or four lines one week in all tour 
of the small lists, or one line one week in all six lists 
combined, being more than 1,000 pavers. We also have 
lists of papers by States throughout the United States 
and Canada, Send 10 cents for our 100-page pamphlet. 
Address GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., meee Ad- 
vertising Bureau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New Yor 










622 ASYTHRE ADIN GNEEDI 
ARCH 
STREET. FASTTAREADING NEEDLE 


times a minute in the dark, b 
drawi the thread down the 





Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion, 
FOR JUNE. 


The Acknowledged Authority in Fashions. 


Colored and Piain Plates of the Prevailing 
Parisian Styles imported Monthly exclu- 
sively for this Journal, together with 
Patterns and Elaborate Descriptions. 
Of the changes in Fashions, therefore, that are con- 

stantly taking place, the readers of FRANK LESLIE’S 

LADY’S MAGAZINE are informed simultaneously with 

the Fashion announcements in the Parisian journals. 

Fall and Accurate Descriptions, with En- 
gravings, of the Latest American Styles 
of Ladies’ & Children’s Costumes. 

Tbe contents are of a varied and highly interesting 
character, and consist of serial and short stories, novel- 
ettes, poems, anecdotes, paragraphs, society and fashion- 
able gossip, household receipts, etc., etc. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 
Embellish each Number. 


Pablished on the 15th of Every Month. 
AwnvaL Susscripriox, $3.50, postpaid. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
63, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 





M2 MISSION ON EARTH.—A thorough 
medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 
ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice, showing the agen- 
cies that will insure restored manhood, strengthened 
vitality, and sound conditions of health, that have been 
impaired by overtaxed powers. Astatement of obstacles 
to marriage and of the means by which they can be re- 
moved, By mail, 25c., currency or en 

Address SEC’Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIEACE, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. 





BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults. 56-57th Stree’ 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 


We guarantee “BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


aaa esien Se bbe yom Ps 
teria to Land gin A the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. OoLLIns 
Broadway, 


8 METAL Wa 
Factory, 335 N.Y. Box, 3696. 


50) Perfumed, Chromo, Snowflake, &c. Cards, with name> 
& 1 Game Age Cards, 10c, Dime Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards,with, name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 10¢ Star Printing Co,, Northford Ct. 


14 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 























50 Perfumed Bon-ton & Gilt edge asst’d Cards, name in 
gold & jet, luc. Franklin Print’g Co,, W. Haven, Ct. 











CARD Label Press; @S8. Larger Sizes -for larger Work. 
P ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
justrated f Presses, T Card: aa 
tal: A ’ » 
a . a; coon & co., Mfrs. West Meriden, Conn 





from Nervous Dssi.itr, 
etc., can learn of acertain 


SUFFERERS 225% 


Dre. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St, Cincinnati, O 


WOOD MANTELS eet tiny tor circu. 


Epwarp G. CaLpweE.t & Co., 75 Harrison Ave., Boston. 


4 


ARDS—10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
C 10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15 cts) WARD & CO., Westville, Conn, 


Perfumed, orted Cards, 
52 name in BE nO Har & Oo. Ee Wallingford, cL 
a77 


of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
2 5 10c,, postpaid. Gro, L Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3-cent stamp. 
Address, B. FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, N. Y. 











aranteed to Agents. 
, AveusTa, Mainz 


a Month and expenses 
Outfit free. Shaw & 








of our Prettiest Motto Chromo Cards, or 25 IWumi- 
2 nated Chromos, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c, G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct, 





Prank Leslie’s 
PLEASANT HOURS. 


Pleasing Steries Completed in each Number 
They are all beautitully illustrated. 





“ PLEASANT HOURS” IS A VARIED 
AND ENTERTAINING PUBLICATION, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Price 15 ets. Annual subscription, $1.50, postpaid, 
Sold by all Newsdealers. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 


REV. CHARLES FORCE DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. 
Editor. 





THE CHEAPEST SUNDAY MAGAZINE IN 
EXISTENCE. 


CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 


ARTICLES : ** The Story of a Tenement House,”’ by John 
W. Cramer, Rector of St. John Evangelist Church, N.Y., 
illustrated ; “A Rich Man’s Wealth—What shall he Do 
with it?” by the Editor ; ‘Old Bunhill Fields, London,” 
by D. B. Fowlkes, illustrated ; ‘St. John the Baptist’s 
Day,”’ by Godfrey A. Hudson, illustrated ; etc., etc. 


SERIAL axD SHort Stories, SketcueEs, ETC.—‘‘ Helter 
Skelter Creek,”’ by Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, illustrated ; 
** David Fleming’s Forgiveness ” (continued), illustrated ; 
‘Settling a Difficult Question,”? by Mra. Hope, illus- 
trated ; ‘* Two Calls,” by Helen W. Pierson, illustrated ; 
**Nell’s Promise”; ‘“‘ Don’t Live Beyond your Means ”’; 
“Gotham Court,’ illustrated ; ‘* John Colby; Or, Web- 
ster’s Unanswerable Argument’’; ‘‘A Visit to a Famous 
Organ’’; ‘‘A Thrilling Incident’; ‘“* King Alfred and the 
Orphan,” illustrated ; ‘‘Corinth,” by Alfred H. Guern- 
sey, illustrated ; ‘‘The History ot a Hymn,”’ etc., etc. 


Poems: ‘‘ Hours with English Sacred Poets—Jeremy 
Taylor, Abraham Cowley’; ‘Israel in the Wilderness,”’ 
by Frank J. Ottarson ; ‘Grace betore Meat,” by Alfreton 
Hervey; ‘‘Christ’s Coming to Jerusalem,” by Jeremy 
Taylor; ‘“*The Children’s Hymn,” illustrated ; *‘ The 
Cottage Home,” illustrated ; ‘At Rest,”’ by M. C. Sevier ; 
“A Character,’’ by George Birdseye ; ** Brightness Be- 
yond,” by Paul Pastnor ; ‘*The Token of Release,” by 
Sarah H, Webb, illustrated ; ‘‘The Glories of the Sky,”’ 
by Mary Earle Hardy; etc., etc. 


Tue Home Potrir : Sermon by the Editor—* Meat for 
Men”; ‘Popular Exegesis” of difficult passages of 
Scripture, 


MisceLtany: “Dr. Chalmers on Keeping the Sab- 
bath’’; “Anecdote of Hon. Hugh L. White,” by Rev. 
James Gallagher ; “The Mother’s Remorse”’; ‘ Value of 
Spare Minutes”; “ We Want a Grave-board for Ma”; 
“A Child’s Romance”’; “‘ Whitefield’s Eloquence’’; ‘* Too 
Active to Freeze”; ‘‘All Things Wait tor Thee’; ‘‘A 
Japanese Religious Procession,’ illustrated ; ‘*St, Paul 
in Jerusalem,” illustrated ; ‘*Saracenic Architecture,” 
illustrated ; *‘The Moral Use of Tramps”; ‘‘Aqueducts 
ot Ancient Rome,” illustrated.; ‘Curious Epitaphs”’; 
‘‘Cromwell’s Ironsides’’; etc., etc, 


Tue Invatip’s Portion and THOUGHTS FoR THE AF- 
FLICTED, with illustrations ; Epitor’s PorTroLio; AT 
Home AND ABROAD ; THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK ; 
Music, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 





128 Pages Quarto. Nearly 100 Engravings. 


—_ 


Annual Subscription, $3; Six Months, $1.50; Four 
Months, $1; Siagle Copies, 25 Cents, Postpaid, 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


The Oheapest, Largest and most Attractive 
of all the Monthly Magazines! 





“ Frang Lesiiz’s Popu.aR MONTHLY presents very at- 
tractive contents. The illustrations are numerous, and 
number over one hundred, and are well executed. This 
publication is meeting with much favor {rom the reading 
public. The contributors are among the most talented 
in the country, and hence the high intellectual standard.” 
—Leader, Bloomington, Ili. 


“Undoubtedly Frank Lesiir’s PopuLar MonrTaty gives 
more and more varied material for its cost than any 
other magazine in the world. One hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, half of which are handsomely illustrated, for 
twenty-five cents, would certainly seem to be the finish: 
ing point of economy in reading matter.”—WN, Y. Era, 


THE JUNE NUMBER NOW READY, 
CONTENTS: 


ArticLes, Descriptive, Etc.: *‘ The British Empire in 
South Africa,’’ by Henry Galt, 18 illustrations ; ‘‘The 
City of the Doge,” illustrated ; ‘‘Some Indian Hill 
Tribes,” illustrated; “ Naval Architecture of the Pres- 
ent,” by Alfreton Hervey, 18 illustrations ; ‘* Labor, 
Past and Present,”? by Frank H. Norton, illustrated; 
“The Rhine Delta,” by Lady Blanche Murphy, illus- 
trated. ‘‘Compressed Air as a Motor,’ illustrated ; 
‘** Electric Musical Instruments,” illustrated, etc., etc. 


Sertat anv SHort Stories: ‘‘ The Outer Reef,” illus- 
trated; “* Old Pip,”’ illustrated; ‘Como the Carib,” illus- 
trated; “‘A Gilded Pill; A Tale of a Little Mystery,” 
(Chapters VI. to X.,) by George Manville Fenn, illus- 
trated; ‘: The Vuiled Canvas,” illustrated; ‘‘The Dwarf's 
Gold,” illustrated ; “The Flower Fairies; a Fairy Tale,”’ 
illustrated, etc., etc. 


Sxercues, Erc.: ‘*Wolf-shooting at Night in India,” 
illustrated; ‘‘A Midnight Tussle with Bruin,” illustrated; 
“The Spirits of ,” illustrated ; “The Romance of 
Agnes Clapton,” illustrated ; ‘‘Charlie’s Aunts,” illus- 
trated, etc, etc. 


Poems: “ My Heart,’ illustrated; ‘‘Two Loves and 
Life,” illustrated; “The Swan’s Nest,’’ by Mrs. Brown. 
ing, illustrated, etc., etc. 


Miscettany: “The Family of Palms,’’ illustrated; 
‘The Tower of St. Jaques la Boucherie,” illustrated; 
‘* Hunting the Musk Ox,” illustrated; ‘* A Curious Coffee- 
house,” illustrated ; ‘‘ Woman the Primitive Pottery- 
maker and Decorator”; ‘‘Iridescent Glass”; “The 
Pitcher-plant”’; ‘Catching a Drum-fish at Cape May,” 
illustrated; ‘‘A Sudden Storm in Harvest Time,” ilius- 
trated; “The Arizona Catacombs’’; ‘An Ingenious 
Pony,” illustrated ; ‘*Recent Progress in Science”; 
* Entertaining Column,” etc., etc, 








128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations, 





Price of Single Copy, 25 cents. 
Annual Subscription, $3, Postage Free. 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





63, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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German Government, and all who have silver bullion the world over; will pour it into our mints, to receive for every 84 cents a legal-tender sjlver dollar. 
own people, who will be obliged to receive the coins as legal-tenders, will be the losers.’’— Speech of Hon, Levi P, Morton in the House of Representatives. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup is the only 
thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity ofthe stomach, 
cures wind colic, regulates the bowels, and 
gives rest, health and comfort to mother and 
child. During the process of teething its value 
is incaleulable. It softens the gums, reduces 
inflammation and allays all pain, thereby 


giving rest to the child and comfort to the 


mother. 





25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


<fearegenipetieneneretaeratee —e 


Received and Opened Daily, the Latest 
Paris Novelties in 


SILKS | 


Grenadines, Tissues, Etc. 


And WE ARE OFFERING 
An UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT of 


Black, Colored 


and Fancy Silks, 
At Largely Reduced Prices. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE,, 9th and 10th’Sts. 








\SLOTHIERS 


C 





RetEnTT 
} ‘ ZB 


GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Reliable Ready-made Garments 


MODERATE PRICES. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. | 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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UNCLE SAM AS A DEALER IN OLD. METAL. 


“If this (Warner) Bill is to become law, it is inevitable that the country will be drained, sooner or later, of its gold coin and bullion, and that silver will become the sole unit of value. If this Bill is to become law, the 









POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 


imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine dis- | 


tricts of France. Always uniform and wholesome. Sold 
only in cans by all grocers, A pound can mailed to apy 
address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents ROYAL 
BAKING. POWDER CO., 171 Duane St, New York. 
Most cheap powders contain > ; dangerous to health; 
avoid them, especially when Offered loose or in bulk. 


TUBAL CAIN. 


V ANTED.—Agents for the finest Masonic Engravin 
ever published in this country. ‘Engraved on stee 
in the highest style of the art. “None but thoroughly 





posted Masons, who will give their entire time to the. 


work. For particulars and descriptive circulars apply 
to the Publishers, ADLEY & es 
66 North Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE 





Most Extensive House-Furnisher 


in America, . 

HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST FOR 1879. 
This very useful book of 80 large pages, carefully indexed 
and alphabetically arrauged, can be had on 
application, or mailed free to 
any address. 


| EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


House-Furnishing Stores, 
CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, WOODEN 
WARE and . . 
REFRIGERATORS, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 58, 15, 16 & 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 


"Corner of Eighth Street and Third and Fourth Avenues, 


New York Crry. 








A KEY )' = THAT = AND NOT 
WILLWIND ~~ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


SOLD by Watchmakers, By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free, J. Brrcu & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N. Y. 







[Juxe 7, 1879. 


They will make, by this simple process, nearly 20 per cent., and our 





*¢ It feels 


Dyspepsia is 


the torpid condition of the stomach, and é 
easily and pleasantly the cause, and this cures the disease. 


like a ball of fire rolling up and down tbe chest,” 


is a common expression among sufferers from indigestion. Then use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


Get the syatem into a healthy condition, so that the digéstive organs 
can do their legitimate work, and you won’t be troubled after eating. 


e fruitful mother of many sad diseases resulting from 
this aperient earries off 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,” 


Nature’s Remedy — a er by a Natural 
: Method. 


This justly. celebrated lotion is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 
as full of healing. 


temedy,, safe to use and of.great value. 

Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied, 

Never fails to relieve pain, from whatever cause. 

Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, Headache, Piles, Boils, 
Erysipelas, Contracted Cords, etc, 

Removes all soreness from Bunions, Chilblains and 
Corns, curing them, 

When used in sponge or foot baths, it at once relieves 
all pain and soreness of body, limbs or feet. 


ae — | r.’ Pe. ra. INUXL E3”’ 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Ask your druggist to get it for you if not on hand, 
Put amp Quart Borriss, 50c. anp $1. 
| LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Whoicsale Agents, N.Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop’rs, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 





Columbia Bicycle. 







EASY TO LEARN TO 

; RIDE. 

An ordihaty‘rider caw 
distance the~best horse 
in, a day’s run.- 

THE POPE MFG. CO., 


Summer §r., Boston, Mass. 


EXCELSIOR 


LAWN. 





= 










THREE PATTERNS 


oF 
‘Hanp Mowers 
10 ro 20 Inch Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS . 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
\ guaSive WHEEL Mow. 
)  LIGH T 

© SG ee imprest 
ee, ‘vost DURABLE 
Say =2——~C*«C AL. Ou Mies Guan annreeeo. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
gay-Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 





» 


Eastlake Styles, Cheap- 
est-in the world, Send 
lc.stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. J. Z. GIFFORD, 141 E. 52d St. , New York. 








CHARLES GRAEF, F, COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS. 


65 Broad Street, 
New York. 
Bole Agent for 


~ Pommery “Sec” Champagnes, 
HENKELL & CO., HOCK WINES, 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external - 


N.Y. Central & Hudson RiverR. R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York er Boston and’ Chicago 
or St. Louis. _ 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 
Cc. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 


THE “CZAR.” 
* 
A $10 Gold-Mounted Revolver for $2.75. 


A full description, with illustration, of 
the manufacture of this wonderful re- 
volver, the handsomest, strongest and best 
ever offered for twice the price in this or 
any other market, will appear in nexi 
week’s Frank Lesire’s ILLUsTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. Don’t fail to read it. |For fur- 
ther particulars address, 


TURNER & ROSS, 
16 and 17 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL CHROMOS 
Blue Ground, Fine Imitation Oil Painting. 

aa. No Catholic, Family, should be without them. -@ic 

SACRED HEART JESUS, size 22 x 28 in., price $1 each, 

SACRED HEART MARY, ‘ . Ss “s 

ST. JOSEPH (with Child), *“ . 8 a 1“ 

ST. ALOYSIUS, Ke Sc ss 3.¢ 


The above Picturés sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
J.TURGIS & CO., 41 Barclay St., 
P. 0. Box 133. ’ NEW YORK. 


FABER & VOIGT, 
s 
Hiogo (Japan) 
IMPORTERS AND GENERAL COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Resident Partner. in Hamburg, H. Faser, 9Gr. Reichenstr. 


for the LIFE AND 
BSENFE ABS TEP ve tev. Jor. F. Keller, 
$. J:; the first authentical life of Pope Leo XIII, fally 
illustrated, and tastefully bound in richly gilt cloth. 
Price $2. ‘Anplv to 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 313 Broadway, New York. 


FIRM’S 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 21st, 1879. 
P. 0. Box 4272, N. Y. 


ion$3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self-inker $5) 18 larger size? 
or old. your own ad- 
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NEW YORK.—THE STEAMER ‘‘ CHARLESTON,’ OF THE CITY OF CIIARLESTON, 8. C., AGROUND NEAR FORT HAMILTON, STATEN ISLAND, MAY 18TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY FRED. 8. COZZENS. 


THE STEAMER “CHARLESTON ’”’? AGROUND 
IN A FOG. 


N the night of May 17th a fg of unn ual dens‘ty settled 
0 upon the Bay and Harbor ot New York, and as a result 
-hearly all the outgoing steamers were compelled to anchor 
near Sandy Hook, where they remained during the whole of 
the following day. Incoming steamers experienced great diffi- 
culty in aakind the harbor, some temporarily abandoning all 
attempts to do so. At five o’clock on the morning of the 18th 
_the steamer Charleston, from the city of Charleston, S. C., went 
aground in the fog, between Forts Hamilton and Lafayette, but 
was got oft after some honors’ delay, without serious injury. 
(Ve illustrate the incident on this page. 





THE LATE ASA PACKER. 


UDGE ASA PACKER, who died in Philadelphia, May 17th, 

2 was, in thé broadest sense, a representative American, 
‘rom the lowest and humblest station in life he climbed, by 
his owh inherent qualities, to eminence and power, winning 
honors and Wealth, and making a deep impression on the 
aunais of his time. He was born at Groton, Cony., December 
29th; 18035, and without any education other than he }:ad gained 

in: a few months’ “ schooling,” was pa at the age of 

“> Bev n, shifc for himself, which he did by shouldering 
his pa and removing to Susquehanna County, Pa., then 
an undeveloped country, and learning the carpenter’s trade. 
. Six years Jater, in 1828, having saved a little money, cleared a 
little Iatd of woods, and built a log cabin of his own, similar 
to tifese he hiad built for his neighbors, he married and settled 
“in Ie, ding 6dd jobs at his trade for the neighbors, and taking 
_. hid pay in the services or goods of his customers. In 1833 he 
~ mowed: to Mauch Chunk, then a canal town, where he turned 
<his4rade to account in building a canal-boat to ply between 
> that place and Philadelphia. He was captain and freight and 
3 passenger agent forhis own boat, and here, by slow degrees, 
slaid the foundation of his magnificent fortane, It had taken 
: him-seyeral years at spare times, working at his trade in the 
“Winter, and earning a little monev on the canal ia te Sum- 
* mer, to fight his way to th’s start in life. Three years later 
‘ne was the owner cr part owner of several other canal-boats, 
=and had founded the firm a Leaagal po be ae 80 long Lay 
>k in the valley. Manch Chunk was then a growing town. 
= The coal interest was yet undeveloped, and the railroad in 
© terests Of Pe lvania were still in the speculative stage. 
~ The’ Packer Bre embarked in business presently as con- 
tractors, building dams and locks, and performing feats of 
engineering that were the wonder of their primitive community. 





"y 


THE LATE JUDGE ASA PACKER.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F, GUTEKUNST. 


Asa Packer went further, bought coal lands whenever he 
found them in the market, worked his own mines, and was 
among the first to open the ndw tremendous coal traffic between 
Echuylkill County and New York. In 1852, relying almost 
entirely upon his own resources, he projected, and by 1855 had 
built, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and also the railroad from 
Mauch Chunk t> Erie. He met with serious pecuniary em-' 
barrassments in completing these great: enterprises, but tided 
them over and ultimately became very wealthy. From the: 
first of these great works dates the marvelous development 
of the coal regions of Pennsylvania. Towns sprang up, popu- 
lation doubled and trebled every ten years, and a network 
of railroads was woven over the whole region. Subsequently, 
desiring an outlet for his coal to the seaboard, under his own 
control, Mr. Packer built the Easton and Amboy Railroad, 
running through New Jersey to Perth Amboy on the Raritan 
Bay, and which is said to be,in point of excellence of construc- 
tion, equal to any road in the country. 

While actively engaged in the prosecution of his business 
interests, Mr. Packer was not unmindful of his duties as a 
citizen. After serving as a County Judge and a member of 
the State Legislature, he was, in 1853, elected to Congress, 
serving for four years with credit to his State and himself. In! 
1868 he was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention 
held in New York, and received the twenty-six votes of Penn- 
sylvania for the Presidential nomination unt:l the fifteenth 
ballot was reached. During the balloting, before the delegation 
changed its vote, he twice received one vote from North 
Carolina, once one vote from California, at one time a halt-vote 
from North Carolina, and at another time a half-vote from In- 
diana. In 1869 Judge Packer was the Democratic c:indidate 
for Goyernor of Pennsylvania, but lacked 4,500 of an election. 
After<that campaign he took no active part in politics. In 
1875 he was appointed a Commissioner to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition.” On January 23d, 1878, Judge and Mrs. Packer (still 
living) celebrated their golden wedding, with 1,000 guests, at 
the family mansion in Mauch Chunk. 

Judge Packer was the founder and benefactor of the Lehigh 
University at South Bethlehem, Pa., which was chartered in 
1866 under Protestant Episcopal control. For the establish- 
ment of this institution, tuition in which was made entirely free. 
Judge Packer gave $500,000 and suitable grounds. Lehigh 
University was ‘originally designed to give a purely scientific 
education, and the school cf general literature—similar to the 
ordinary college—was subsequently added, 

The will of Judge Packer bequeaths for the permanent en- 
dowment of Lehigh University, $4 500,000 ; for a library for the 
University, $500,000 ; St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, $300,000 ; 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Mauch Chunk, $30,000. There 
are several bequests which are kept private for the present. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


NE of the earliest, strongest, and most con. 
sistent of American a eres Mav 
u the fullness of years and honor at the re- 
pag his caeirlow fa New York City. William 
Lloyd Garrison was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
December 12th, 1804, his parents bein, natives of 
the prevince of New Branswick. After a trial of 
the trades of shoemaker and printer, he, through 
various degrees, at last became an editor. As early 
as at eighteen years of age he began to write for 
the Newburyport Herald, then for the Salem 
Gazette. His articles were on political topics. 
Those for the Herald were unsigned, those for the 
Gazede were over the name of * Aristides.” He 
became editor and owner of the Newburyport Free 
Press in 1826, but the paper failed, and in the fol- 
lowing year he took editoral charge of the National 
Philan‘hropist, of Boston, an advocate of total ab- 
stinence. But his great life-work was begun in 
1829, when he, in conjunction with Benjamin Lundy, 
edited the Genius of Universal Emancipation, a 
journal published in Boston devoted to the abolition 
of slavery. Lundy was in favor of a gradual eman- 
cipation of the negroes, while Garrison advocated 
striking off their shackles immediately and at one 
blow. ‘The joarnal was bold and uncompromising 
in its tone, and created strong friends and bitter 
enemies. Garrison knew no fear, He denounced 
slavery and the slave-trade with that sublime 
courage that comes of honesty and integrity. The 
ship Francis, owned by Francis Todd, vf Newbury- 
port, having taken a cargo of slaves from Balti- 
more to Louisiana, Garrison denounced the act 
as ‘‘a domestic piracy,’ ond declared his pur- 
pose “to cover with thick infamy’? all who were 
connected with it. He was indicted and held for 
libel for this, and sentenced to pay a fine of $50 and 
costs, and Mr. Todd, in @ civil suit against him, ob- 
tained a judgment of $1,000. As he could not pay 
the fine he was sent to jail, where he remained for 
two months. until Arthur Tappan, of New York, 
aid the fine for him. Nothing daunted, however, 
. began, in January, 1831, the publication of the 
Liberator, which lasted for thirty-four years. The 
Legislature of Georgia offered a reward of $5,000 
for his arrest. 

In 1832 he organized the New England (after- 
wards the Massachusetts) Anti-Slavery Society. 
He visited England in 1833, and on his return or- 
ganized the American Anti-Slavery Socie*y, of which 
he became president. 

His work grew and his friends increased, and in 
1865, when he resigned the presidency of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, and discontinued the 
publication of the Liberator, he saw the fruition of 
all his hopes, and hisnative country held nota single 
slave throughoutits borders. He was presented 
with $30,000 by his admirers in token of his unre- 
mitting labors in behalf of freedom. In 1867 he 
again visited England, where he was received with 
honor. A volume of his poems was published in 
1843, and a selection of his speeches and writings 
in 1832, 


SHALL WE GO THIS 


SUMMER ? 


WHERE 
66 \ HERE we shall go?” That curious he- 

gira which possesses all inhabitants 
of North America during the reign of the Dog 
Star depends very much on who we are. 

If we are young married people, with sev- 
eral children, we shall seek some cool, quiet, 
retired spot, where we can be moderately 
amused ourselves, and where the children will 
be presumably well and comfortable. If we 
are so unfortunate as to own a country place, 
we shall go there. If we are free as air, and 
very rich and well clothed, we shall go to 
Saratoga or Newport. If we are lucky, we 
shall go to Europe. 

In any contingency, we shall go somewhere. 
It is written on the lintels of all the inhabitants 
of the “ States’ that they shall be peripatetic 
inSummer. The local aristocracy of the inland 
towns would be lost and miserable without 
Saratoga. It is the place where one sees the 
fashions, hears the last and best mot, meets the 
untrammeled beau, drinks the waters, drives 
through the softest and most perfect Summer 
air, fragrant with balsamic pine, and hears the 
best music and sees the best second-rate rac- 
ing. It is equally agreeable to the Cit and the 
countryman to meet at Saratoga. The hotels 


are peerless, capa the “ United States,’ 
which is Versailles on a small scale. 
Then, Newport—to those that love the sea, 





KENTUCKY.—MALE MUMMY FOUND IN THE GRAND 
CRYSTAL AVENUE CAVE.— SEE PAGE 228. 





Newport is wonderfully fine. There is no such 
place in the world as Newport, no such houses 
built for a three n s’ occupancy. It is the 
Summer Washington—our Biarritz. The court 
meets there. If it has a fault, it is that it is too 
clique-loving—too much a villegiature of New 
York, too fashionable, too expensive, and ‘too 
exclusive for the general visitor. 

Some one said that to be eligible for New- 
port one must have a villa, a view, a vehicle, 
and a visiting list, Perhaps the four v’s are 
necessary to the perfection of a Newport ex- 
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perience, but not indispensable. The ocean 
and u friend make Newport tolerable, although 
the villa life,as affording an immediate re- 
proach to your own nomad hotel existence, 
is sometimes very envy-inspiring. 

Newport having such a reputation, of course 
draws to itself all the diplomals and our wan- 
dering princes and lords. It is the most per- 
fect of seaside climates to those who like a 
soft, Devonshire, Gulf-stream, damp mildness. 
It is death on ostrich feathers and all thin 
dresses. But for a Summer morning drive in 
a pony-phaeton, a lawn-party, or a tea-dinner 
after the drive—and what is equal in splendor 
to that ocean drive, or toa morning musicale /— 
all the women in Paris dresses—what can be 
more elegant and more luxurious? That itis 
hard work, and as gay as the London season, 
is too true. It is not the relaxation which a 
woman needs after a season in town, nor is it 
“easy ” to a newcomer. 

Qne needs the four yv’s, and perhaps an- 
other v-—vigilance - 
leaders of Newport. 

Saratoga needs but one luxury—a handsome 
toilet—and that is not indispensable. But most 
women are unhappy unless as well dressed as 
their neighbors, and people do wear fine 
clothes at Saratoga. There the life is all hotel 
life. It is a gay, public, real watering-place 
existence. There are comparatively few villas 
near the great caravansaries—the opulent few 
are in the minority. It is what every great 
watering-place should be, a democracy. No 
charm is wanting at Saratoga except a greater 
quantity of outside attraction in the way of 
places to go to. There is but one excitement 
possible—a dinner at the lake, away from the 
hotel. 

Sharon opens its healthful season in July. 
There sulphur baths add to the reason for 
going, and the hotel, which is all piazza, pre- 
sents the most noble view in America. 

Richfield has great attractions of lake and 
drive, and houses where one can drive for a 
dinner. The sulphur baths are most effiva- 
cious, and the hotels wonderfully fine. It is 
not so fashionable or so exigeant as Sharon, but 
it is more amusing. 

Then come the White Mountains, with their 
large and growing audience, the Profile House 
being almost as fashionable, in its way, as 
Newport. No fine dressing, but much moun- 
taineering, riding on a buckboard, and such 
primitive sport. There. fine views, excursions, 
and all sorts of out-of-door life, remind the 
visitor of Switzerland. 

There is no drawback to the healthfulness 
of this life, except to those to whom moun- 
tains are unhealthy, and who get headaches 
in the highly rarified air. Many cannot stand 
it, but it is Paradise to the afflicted noses of 
the sufferers from hay fever. 

Watkins Glen and the Delaware Water Gap 
offer much attraction in the way of the pic- 
turesque. Mauch Chunk, in Pennsylvania, 
only five hours from New York by the pret- 
tiest railroad journey possible, along the banks 
of the Lehigh, is a most wonderful romantic 
spot. Here the Lehigh looks like the black 
Leutchine in Switzerland, and is as well worth 
seeing. Mauch Chunk has all the charm of 
Lauterbrunnen except the Jung Frau. 

These last mentioned resorts are cheap, com- 
paratively, and need no fine clothes. 

Then come the lakes. The ever serene Lake 
George, with fine hotels ; and Lake Champlain 


to keep up with the gay | 


more retired in its little watering - places. 
Lake Mohunk, near the old settlement of New 
Pals, a most fascinatijg place ; wild and noble 
scenery, and very negr to the Hudson = et 
Lake Dunmore, and a dozen others where 
there is boating and scenery; not to speak of 
Otsego Lake, at Cooperstown, famous for le- 
gend and romantic association. 

Then come the farm-houses; but here this 
faithful chronicler stops, for the sufferings in 
farm-houses — however, let those who take 
them go to them! 

The seaside comes next ; and towering high 
stands Mount Desert, the remarkable combina- 
tion of mountain and sea. This place has now 
anannual visiting of many thousands. It is not 
comfortable to the luxurious. It is somewhat 
primitive as yet, but it is gloriously beautiful, 
and it exercises over those who love it a spell 
such as that which Rome casts over her con- 
stant lovers. 

Then allthe coast,everywhere. Noble, re- 
mote, exclusive Nahant, most peerless of all 
spots, where Earth juts out into Sea, and 
throws up her frowning fortress ; wild Cohas- 
set, sober Manchester, beloved by theatrical 
artists ; our own Long Branch, “so near and 
yet so far.” 

Then come the beautiful suburban places— 
Orange, Morristown, Summit, the Palisade Ho- 
tel—most remantic—with a road which is as 
great a wonder of engineering as the great 
Swiss road over the Devil’s Bridge, on the 
way to Auderott. Whata view! What a de- 
lightful spot is the Palisade Hotel, back ‘o1 
Englewood, and only an hour from New York. 

Niagara is a charming watering-place, if not 
too far. It is wonderful how the beauty and 
grandeur and music of that great spectacle 
of nature grows upon one. A season of three 
months there, said the artist Church, left him 
unwilling to leave it —he was astonished every 
day at new beauties. It has comforts, too— 
excellent hotels;and the finest of drives. A 
little exorbitant, but not demanding much in 
the way of dress. 

The little watering-places along the St. Law- 
rence are very picturesque and very cheap. 
One meets at them always some pleasant Eng- 
lish and Canadian people. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Premier of Canada, speaks with high 


to the wearied and jaded watering-place suffer- 
er,something new under the sun. For there is 
a dreadful weariness settling down on the wa- 
tering-places. Men will not go much, and the 
bore thrives at them. Women tire of the round 
of visiting, dressing, pleasure-seeking, and ir- 
responsible life. We want to go away and 
hitch our pony-phaeton to a star. It is strange 
how some pleasure wearies! It looks so 
bright at first ; but we suspect we have all 
echoed the voice of a gentleman at Saratoga 
last year, who said, “I don’t want to eat, and 
I don’t want to drink. I don’t want to see any- 
body—man, woman or child. I don’t want to 
hear any music, and I don’t know what to do!” 

In such a mood, the neighboring solitudes of 
the Adirondacks, with their eternal silence, 
their vast and illimitable forests. and their 
gentle lakes, offer intense compensation to the 
wearied society-lounger. Nature never fails. 
There are short and comfortable trips possible 
now in the entrances to the Adirondacks, 
where one can be comfortably lodged, and 
cheapness, health and quiet dressing go to- 
gether. 





As for country-house life in America, it is 
beset with difficulties. Servants, that great 
unsolved -problem—that sum which refuses 
like Dora’s, to add up—servants are terrible 
at country places. It requires a woman to be 
at once a general, an emperor, and a genius, a 
wit, and a lightning calculator, to keep house 
in the country ; for she may have invited 
Lord Lay and Leal to dinner, and, looking out 
of her window, may see the cook’, bag and 
baggage, driving off to return no more. The 
utter and proud irresponsibilty of our ser- 
vants, their prosperity, political supremacy, 
and general disdain of a “ caracter,”’ all place 
the poor “ missusses " in a perpetual dilemma. 
Still, some women are great enough to con- 
quer their fate, and then the country house is 
delightful—perhaps a little lonely, for we are 
not quite civilized enough for country life in 
this our young and crude land. We have no 
“resident gentry”’ as yet, and no “ leisure 
class,” excépt on the Hudson River, and there 
it is very, very warm. 

There is no doubt but that one can go to Eu- 
rope, and pass six months for less money and 
with more enjoyment than to stay at any of 
dur larger watering-places. 

The watering-place life of America is, then, 
a very decided thing : it is one of the phases of 
our civilization ; it is the most eminent form of 
our gregariousness. 

The quiet amusements which grow up ata 
small watering-place, the evening games and 
the morning walks, the intimacy of lawn-tennis 
and of croquet, often lead to that great and 
important game played by two and called 
matrimony. It used to be said that all matches 
made at Saratoga turned out happily, and one 
enterprising owner of a Spring went so tar as 
to ‘say, “particularly between those who 
drank exclusively of the Congress Spring.” 
Whether this celebrated fountain had -the 
virtues of the Well of St. Keyne or not it is 
impossible to say. Let the fortunate respond : 

‘If the husband at this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 


A happy man thenceforth is he, . 
For he shall be master for life. 


“ But if the wife should drink of it first — 
God help the husband then! 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again.’’ 


The millions who rushed to Coney Island 
last Summer testified to the fact that New 
York is in itself a very distinguished Summer - 
resort. Some very luxurious bachelors de- 
clare that it is the best. To be sure, with - 
Delmonico’s and the Hotel Brunswick, with 
their plashing fountains and flowers, and the ex- 
quisite luxuries of the table, and the whole of .. 
an empty house covered, as to floors, with. 
clean matting, and with hot and cold baths, 
a diserelion, a man may thus be more com- 
fortable than in a stuffy room at Leng Branch, 
or indeed elsewhere, especially if he can go 
down and breathe the salt air and bathe at 
Coney Island, when he feels the need of a few 
saline particulars in his body politic ; and can 
also make a few other agreeable excursions to 
the Palisades and the mountains of New Jer- 
sey. Our men are obliged (or think they are) 
to stay in the city much of the Summer, and 
it is fortunate for them that they can enjoy it, 
and that the neighborhood offers them facili- 
. ties for fresh air. 

Detestable as New York streets become in ' 
July, from the dirt, the smells, and the cats, the 
hand-organs and the desolation; dry. and 
nerveless as are the mornings and evenings, 
there still does come to it in August a sort of 
charm. It is cooler then, and has a sort of. 
watering-place air; the musquitoes reserve 
themselves for September, and August is com-' 
posmtively clear of nuisances. A great rain 

as cleaned the streets ; the men look like 
East Indians in their white clothes ; the mat- 
ting has an Oriental suggestion ; and to the 
lady who flits through town then from New- 
port to the mountains, or, dallying with her 
shopping a little, stops to make a necessary 

urchase and to pay a visit to her town-loving 





commendation of thesé-retreats. They are,too, - 


usband, the city seemc a foreign place, her 
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own street an unfamiliar locality. She goes tv 
dine at the restaurant, and to a Summer thea- 
tre, and drives with him in the now deserted 
Park. It all reminds her a little of the wed- 
ding-journey in Europe, and how they found 
each other the best company every where, and 
she is rather inclined to give up even West 
Point, most perfect spot for June and Septem- 
ber, until a very hot day comes to alter her 
resolution and she flies the city—not quite 
agreeing with her bachelor friend that it is 
«the best watering place in the country.” 
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